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Straw rules Pinochet extradition can go ahead 

You can hide, 
general, but 
you can’t run 


Jamie Wilson, Kick Hopkins 
and Ewan MacAskfH 


J ACK Straw’s his- 
toric decision to 
allow General Au- 
gnsto Pinochet’s 
extradition to go 
forward was 
hail mi yesterday by ’Human 
rights campaigners as a defin- 
ing moment for international 
law. at the same time as it 
plunged the Government into 
legal and diplomat ic crises. 

The decision, , on the eve of 
the 50th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration Of 
Homan Rights, signalled the 
birth of a new era, according 
to human rights groups. 

It also effectively condemns 
the general to remain behind 
closed doors in Britain for np 
to two years without any 
prospect of returning to 
Chile. . 

■But the immediate recall of 
the, ambassador to 

Santiago and the prospect of a 
legal wrangle which could 
last up to two years meant 
that the Government was for 
bum disentangling Itself from 
the crisis. 

The ambassador, Mario Ar- 
taza, left Britain within hoars 
of Mr Straw’s decision, a 
move which a spokeswoman 
at the Chilean embassy de- 
scribed as “a gesture”. 
Observers predicted it 
marked an escalation of diplo- 
matic tension between the 
two countries. 

Human rights groups were 
ecstatic. “Jack Straw should 
be congratulated for not bow- 
ing to ppHtir fli pressure and 
for allowing the legal process 
to proceed unhindered,” said 
Amnesty International 
spokesman Richard Bunting. 

Michael Posner, executive 
director of the Lawyers Com- 
mittee for Human Rights, 
added: "7105 is a defining mo- 
ment in the effort to end im- 
punity for international 
crimes.” 

Although Mr Straw insisted 
hin decision bad been roede 
on purely legal grounds. 
Labour MPs erupted in de- 
light when news filtered out, 
with one punching the air. 
Their mood contrasted with 



‘Jack Straw had 
ample power to 
put an end to 
this shameful 
and damaging 
episode. This 
was a political 
decision and it 
represents a 
failure of 
political 
leadership’ 

Tfiafcher 





outright condemnation by 
Conservatives. 

Tory leader WHliam Hague 
described the decision as 
cowardly” and Baroness 
Thatcher said Mr Straw had 
made a “grave mistake”. 
"This was a political decision 
'and it represents a failure of 
political leadership,” she 
said. 

Before he left for Santiag o 
the Chii«m apihasgfldnr con- 
firmed he was being “rec a l l ed 
immediately for consulta- 
tion” by his country’s 
president 


Mr Artaza accused the Gov- 
ernment of including political 
factors in the decision. "It 
was more than just a judicial 
judgment” be said. 

Last night the Foreign 
Office said officials were 
keeping the security situation 
in Chile under “constant 
review", but it was not issu- 
ing any immediate instruc- 
tions to alter existing ar- 
rangements for embassy and 
consular staff 

The situation would be 
closely monitored, amid fears 
of demonstrations by Chil- 


eans angry at the legal posi- 
tion in which Gen Pinochet 
who has not been seen in pub- 
lic since his arrest in London 
on October 16 , finds himself 

Mr Straw explained bis de- 
cision to grant an “authority 
to proceed” in a five-page 
written reply to a Parliamen- 
tary question by Vernon 
Coaker. the Labour MP for 
GedUng. 

The Home Secretary made 
dear he did not consider Gen 
Pinochet’s age, health or 
status excused him from 
court proceedings. 

Mr Straw said Gen Pino- 
chet was accused in Spain of 
offences equivalent to at- 
tempted murder, conspiracy 
to murder, torture, conspir- 
acy to torture, hostage taking 
and conspiracy to take hos- 
tages. AH these alleged crimes 
were included in the author- 
ity to proceed. 

However, there was one 
crumb of comfort for the gen- 
eral. Mr Straw ruled that far- 
ther crimes of genocide and 
murder and genocide should 
not be included within the ex- 
tradition request 
The decision immediately 
improved the standing of Mr 
Straw, a moderniser and 
right-winger, with the left of 
the party. Typical of the res- 
ponse was the Labour MP, 
Jeremy Corbyn, a left-winger 
often at odds with the party 
leadership, who said: “Jack 
Straw has made a correct, 
courageous and brilliant 
decision.” 

Mr Straw was cheered last 
night by Labour MPs as be 
entered the Commons cham- 
ber for a vote on an unrelated 
issue. 

Earlier in the day lawyers 
acting for Amnesty Interna- 
tional tried and foiled to se- 
cure a ‘‘temporary" stay of 
any decision to dismiss the 
extradition procedure in the 
High Court 

Wi thin minutes of the High 
Court decision Jack Straw 
issued the “authority to 
proceed". 

Geoffrey Bindman, who is 
acting for the human rights 
group and cm behalf of vic- 
tims of the former dictator, 
said the Home Secretary had 
acted “fairly and Justly”. 



General Pinochet: Home Secretary said age, health or status did not excuse him from p roceedin gspno t oomph cris bouroncle 


“The law has been applied 
to a man who is charged with 
all kinds of injury, torture 
and barbarity. 

“In my opinion he has acted 
absolutely correctly in decid- 
ing that the judicial process 
should be allowed to run its 
course." 

Last night Gen Pinochet 
remained firmly out of sight 
on the exclusive private es- 
tate at Wentworth in Surrey 
where he is renting a house. 
His private jet. which bad 
been cm standby to take him 
home, remained parked near 


the runway at RAF Brize Nor- 
ton in Oxfordshire. 

All eyes will now turn to 
B p] mar sh magistrates’ court 
tomorrow what the Pinochet 
case moves to a bail bearing. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine of Lairg, said yester- 
day he could not intervene in 
complaints over links be- 
tween Amnesty International 
and Lord HoEEmann, one of 
the Law Lords who ruled Gen 
Pinochet should face trial for 
human rights atrocities. 

The Lord Chancellor said 
the issue would have to be 


resolved through due legal 
process. “Questions of ap- 
pearance of bias are judicial 
matters, and although as Lord 
Chancellor 1 am head of the 
judiciary, I would not myself 
express an opinion whether 
circumstances brought to my 
notice affecting a judge sit- 
ting In a court, low or high, 
gave rise to an appearance of 
bias. 

“If Senator Pinochet bas a 
grievance, it would be for him 
to be advised by his lawyers 
how to pursue any remedies 
available to him.” 


Inside 

How Straw walked the 
tightrope, page 2; 
General faces lengthy 
legal battle, page 3; 
Under the electrodes, 
page 8; 

Letters, Leader 
comment, page 9 


Sacking of abbey organist upheld 


MadeMm Bwttng 
ReOgioua Affair* Ecfltor 


I ARTIN Neary, one of 

Britain's finest orgart. 
ists, lost his appeal to 
the' Queen yesterday to be 
reinstated as organist at 
Westminster Abbey. The 
Judgment conducted that he 
and his wife had -used their 
positions to collect “secret 
profits” from musical events 

by the abbey's choir. 

After eight months of wait- 
ing and a 12 -day h e aring cost- 
ing £500,000, the judgment by 
the Queen’s special commis- 
sioner. Lord Janncey of ToEl- 
was published yester- 
day, and vindicated the dean 
and chapter's decision to sack 
Dr Neary and his wife Fenny 
last April for gross 
misconduct 

Dr Neary — who was hon- 
oured by the Queen earlier 
this yearObr his part in orga- 
nising the "nasic for Princess 
Diana’s funeral — enlisted 
senior politicians and estab- 


lishment figures such as Sir 
Edward Heath, John Grimmer 
MP, and. Frank Field MP to 
fight his causa. 

- The battle in the cloisters' 
also attracted criticisms of 
the dean, fbeVtery Reverend 

Wesley Carr. - 

Lord Jauhcey concluded: 
“For some 314 years Dr and 
Mrs Neary ran n business 
whose principal Income earn- 
ing assets were the lay vicars 
[adult singers] - and the 
choristers- 

**They derived profits Aram 
this business in tbe shape of 
fixing foes and surpluses on 
events involving the choir.” 

He added: “They used their 
position as organist and 
music department secretary 
to make secret profits over a 
prolonged period,” 

, Their conduct “fatally 
undermined the relationship 
of trust and confidence which 
should have subsisted be- 
tween them andths abbey 1 '. 

Dr and Mrs Neary were 
“disappointed” by the ruling, 
but relieved “neither of tie 





has been guilty of any dishon-. 
esiy”. 

1 In a statement they said:’ 
.“While we have been found to 
have made errors of judg- 
ment, which we accept and 
regret, we consider the penal- 
ty is out <tf proportion.” 

The dean was relieved by 


the Judgment. He said: “We 
have been vindicated — the 
loss of trust was culpable.” He 

dftnipd ttip awnvlal hurt Ham. 

aged the status erf Westminster 
Abbey or increased pressure 
to r efor m its anomalous con- 
stitutional position as a Royal 
Peculiar directly accountable' 
to the Queen rather than cool- 
ing under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of London. 

Although Lord Jauncey 
was harsh on Dr Neary, he. 
also criticised the abbey, de- 
scribing Its handling of the 
disciplinary hearing into Dr 
Neary as scoring a “gamma 
minus on the scale of natural 
justice”. He found It “surpris- 
ing” that none of the abbey 
staff had approached Dr 
Neary to discuss the financial 
irregularities which the 
auditor had uncovered. 

“Had they done so, ami had 
the parties been prepared to 
discuss openly and frankly 
the abbey's concerns ... it 
might have been possible to 
avoid the present unhappy 
situation.” 


Ape-like ‘missing link 1 found 


AJfexDuwad Smith 
In Johannesburg 

T HE oldest complete 
skeleton and skull of a 
human ancestor — a 
4ft- tall ape-creature who 
died.up to 3.6 million years 
ago — has been discovered 
in a cave near Johannes- 
burg, South African 
researchers said yesterday. 

The figure, temporarily 
christened Little Foot and 
to be named formally as 
soon as palaeontologists 
are sure of Its sex — Is older 
than Lucy, fragments of 
which were discovered in 
Ethiopia in 1974 (and 
named after tbe Beatles re- 
cord playing at the time, 
Lucy In The Sky With 
Diamonds). 

The South African scien- 
tists. led by Ron Clarke, a 
British pal eo an thro polo- 
gist at the University of 
Witwatersrand, said the 
find would provide new 
clues as to when the apelike 


progenitors of hitmans first 
came down from the trees. 

The skeleton, chiselled 
out of limestone at Sterk- 
fontein cave, north-west of 
Johannesburg, has dis- 
tended big toes and heels, 
allowing the creature to 
both walk and climb. 

This specimen was found 
face down, its head resting 
on its left arm. Dr Clarke 
believes it foil down a shaft 
— which would explain why 
It escaped the voracious ap- 
petites of passing carni- 
vores and scavengers — and 
was preserved in limestone 
created by dripping, cal- 
cium-charged water. 

“It is one of many miss- 
ing finks from ape to man,” 
Dr Clarke told a news con- 
ference in Johannesburg 
yesterday. With the skele- 
ton. he said.“we’re getting 
closer to the ape end” of 
man’s evolution. 

The discovery itself was a 
Cinderella story: the foot 
bones were collected from 
the cave in 1992, and at 


.first taken for animal fos- 
sils. More foot bones were 
found in 1994. and two 
researchers went to the 
cave to search for a body to 
match the foot 

The remains were dated 

by scientists at the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool in what 
has been described as “the 
most momentous find ever 
made in Africa”. 

Dr Clarke, who showed 
the foot bones to tbe press 
conference, said tbe skull 
and legs were still embed- 
ded in Sterkfontein cave. 
Tbe rock is expected to 
yield the pelvis, vertebrae 
and other bones in tbe com- 
ing months. When un- 
earthed and assembled, 
they will begin to answer 
questions about human ori- 
gins In Africa's woodland. 

The oldest complete skel- 
eton before this discovery 
date* back 1.8 milli on years 
and was found in Kenya. 


Vital due hi evolution riddle, 
P*fF»7 
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Tbe Guardian today launches 
a charitable initiative which 
aims to boost the use of 
technology in our schools by 
getting thousands more 
computers into classrooms. 

In the biggest scheme of its 
kind, Tools for Schools (TIS) 
wM recycle high quality 
computers that are surplus to 
the needs of business and 
industry, upgrade thorn and 
distribute them to the most 
needy schools in England and 
Wales. 

it has won the backing of 
government ministers and 

advisers and the main 

'teaching unions, and wifl help 
to spearhead Tony Bisk's 
drive to raise standards in the 
classroom and train young 
people in the sklis of the 
future through technology and 
computers. 
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The Pinochet affair 






■n.c «- n^, Thursday December 10 1998 


in some ways Jack Straw 
has made a negative decision. 
He has, in effect, decided not 
to get involved. 




The decision: It was a ruling 
that only the Home Secretary 
could make, with no conferring. 
And politics didn’t come into it 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


J ACK STRAW knew 
that when it came to 
the question of Gen- 
eral Pinochet he was 
damnnri if he did and 

damned if he didn't For a 
man who has so far been a 
'lucky" Home Secretary, the 
Pinochet case has proved to 
be the first real taste of why 
Lord Callaghan described the 
job as operating "in heavily 
mined territory with frequent 
ambushes”. 

In some ways Mr Straw has 
made a negative decision. He 
has. in effect decided not to 
get involved. 

It was not an easy process. 
Mr Straw was legally bound 

to go into self-imposed “pur- 
dah” after the law lords’ rul- 
ing on November 25. This had 
to be a "quasi-judicial” and 
not a political decision which 
he alone could make. It is Ihe 
moment all Home Secretaries 
dread. No conferring is 
allowed. Not even with Tony 
Blair. 

Above all, it was a decision 
that had to be taken properly 
and thoroughly. He knew that 
any slip — such as evidence 
of political influence — would 
be the subject of endless High 
Court challenges. 

Yet some still aonim* it was 
a cynical political calculation 
about the strong feeling among 
Labour MPs that proved deci- 
sive. "He’s just boosted his 
chances of becoming prime 
minister, n they mutter. 

Those close to Mr Straw in- 
sist that the decision to allow 
extradition proceedings to go 
ahead was purely on judicial 
grounds. It is true that there 
was a Home Office meeting on 
Tuesday to discuss the pre- 
sentation problems. It is no- 
table he did not announce his 
decision in a triumphant 
Commons statement before 
cheering Labour MPs. 

In the event it was not until 
Monday afternoon that he sat 
down in the cloistered calm of 
the Home Office to study the 
file; -The papers, prepared by 
the Home Office's Extradition 
Unit, contained a dear sum- 
mary of the hundreds of rep- 
resentations from around the 
world. It will have set out the 
arguments on both sides. 


Among the papers he read 
were the gruesome details of 
how the victims of the Pino- 
chet regime were laid out 
naked on "the grill" — a 
metal table — and given elec- 
tric shocks. Alongside them 
will have been dry Whitehall 
assessments of the Impact of 
either option on British-Chil- 
ean relations. 

While he studied the 
papers, his private office 
would have ensured his 
phones did not ring. If he had 
questions, he summoned his 
principal private secretary, 
Ken Sutton, or the leading ex- 
tradition lawyer, James 
Turner, QC, or his own extra- 
dition specialists. Political ad- 
visers such as Ed Owen were 
not directly consulted. 

Those close to him insist he 
obeyed the letter of the law 
and discussed it with none of 
his' political colleagues, not 
even Peter Mandelson. 

"The idea that he has dis- 
cussed the matter with Robin 
Cook or any other minister is 
complete bollocks. It is not 
his style," one senior Home 
Office source said. 

In some ways Mr Straw ap- 
pears to have turned the big- 
gest decision in his life into a 

mprHaniral l in t- pllor-fnial task. 

He had four precise questions 
to answer. Had the extradi- 
tion request been property 
made? Were the crimes ones 
suitable for extradition? Were 
the charges purely politically 
motivated? Were there any 
compassionate reasons to 
stop the extradition? 

It was the last that may 
have caused him the most 
problems. He had already de- 
cided this year to bait the ex- 
tradition of Rais in McAliskey 
to Germany on grounds of her 
health. But in Gen Pinochet's 
case Mr Straw appears to 
have taken the pragmatic 
route of saying that if he is fit 
enough to leave hospital be is 
fit enough to stand triaL 

While he mulled over the 
decision, he got on with the 
rest of his life. Nothing in the 
diary was cancelled. 

But then perhaps he real- 
ises that having gone through 
this gruelling process once he 
will have to do it again once 
the courts have made up their 
minds. There is still time for 
Mr Straw to be damned all 
over again. 



Jack Straw giving his decision yesterday. Those close to him Insist he did not discuss it with any of his political colleagues photograph wchaei. Stephens 


Pinochet was 
'accused in 
Spain of 
offences 
equivalent to 
UK offences 
of attempted 
murder, 
conspiracy 
to murder, 
torture, 
conspiracy 
to torture, 
hostage 
taking and 
conspiracy 
to take 
hostages’ 

Jack Straw in his 
written decision 


The reasons why decision was made 


Ruling: Home Secretary cites 
treaty obligations and rejects 
general’s claim to immunity 


VlkramDodd 


T HE Home Secretary 
gave his decision In 
writing in response to 
a written parliamen- 
tary question. He said he was 
not obliged to give reasons 
why he had signed an author- 
ity to proceed, but would in 
this case. 

He said he had considered 
representations made to him 
and material from the For- 


eign Office and Ministry of 
Defence. 

He took his decision under 
the European Convention on 
Extradition (ECE) and gave 
particular weight to Britain's 
obligation to extradite Gen- 
eral Pinochet consistent with 
the ECE. 

Mr Straw considered that 
Gen Pinochet was “accused in 
Spain of offences equivalent 
to UK offences of attempted 
murder, conspiracy to mur- 
der, torture, conspiracy to 


torture, hostage taking and 
conspiracy to take hostages”. 
He rejected the Spanish claim 
of genocide constituting an 
extraditable offence. 

The Home Secretary ruled 
that Gen Pinochet had no im- 
munity for the offences cited 
by Spain and rejected his law- 
yer’s request that the House of 
Lords r uling should be nulli- 
fied because of the alleged bias 
of Lord Hofflnann. He also 
said Gen Pinochet had no “im- 
munity or protection as the 
head of a special mission”. 

Turning to reasons which 
could void Spain's request, 
Mr Straw judged that Gen 
Pinochet's alleged offences 
were not political in charac- 
ter, nor was the request 


issued to punish Gen Pino- 
chet’s political opinions. The 
Home Secretary wrote that 
none of the alleged offences 
were barred from prosecution 
because of the passage or 
time. Nor was Gen Pinochet 
unfit to stand trial, and any 
issue about the reliability of 
witnesses's memories would 
be a matter for the courts. 

He rejected claims the 
request was not made in good 
faith and was not in the inter- 
ests of justice. 

The Home Secretary said 
his advice was that his discre- 
tion was wide and he had 
therefore “taken a range of 
factors into account”. 

These included humanitar- 
ian considerations, that the 


general's age and health made 
U unjust or oppressive to pro- 
ceed with an extradition hear- 
ing, which were rejected. He 
said this could be reviewed at 
the end of the British stage of 
extradition, IT the courts ruled 
to send Gen Pinochet to Spain. 

The Home Secretary next 
considered Chile's claim that 
Gen Pinochet should be 
returned and that he could be 
tried there. He noted that 
there was no extradition 
request from Chile and inter- 
national law does not bar 
Spanish jurisdiction. Mr 
Straw concluded a possible 
trial in Chile was outweighed 
by Britain's duties to extra- 
dite Gen Pinochet to Spain 
under the ECE. 


He also considered the ef- 
fect of extradition on Chile’s 
stability and fhture democ- 
racy and on Britain's national 
interest. He concluded none 
of these presented “sufficient 
grounds not to issue an au- 
thority to proceed". 

In conclusion, the Home 
Secretary said: “Senator Pi- 
nochet is committed to await 
the secretary of state's deci- 
son on his return". Mr Straw 
said when the case returned 
before him. he would con- 
sider any fresh developments 
or representations. 

He ended by reserving his 
right to expand upon the 
reasons behind his decision if 
Gen Pinochet challenged it 
via a judicial review. 
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Chilean exiles delighted, but Thatcher attacks ‘grave mistake’ 


Reaction: Conservatives label 
decision cowardly, while 
Amnesty hails birth of a new era 



Chilean Ambassador Mario Artaza speaking before 
leaving.fbr S an t i a g o yesterday photograph: martin argles 


IN Britain General Pino- 
chet's tea-drinking partner. 
Baroness Thatcher, described 
the decision as a "grave mis- 
take”. She said Jack Straw 
"had ample power to put an 
end to this shameful and dam- 
aging episode. He has chosen 
instead to prolong ft. 

"Neither he nor the Gov- 
ernment can hide behind 
legal posturing. This was a 
political decision and it repre- 
sents a failure of political 
leadership." 

Her views were echoed by 
Conservative leader William 
Hague. The “cowardly deci- 
sion" would cause “serious 


damage to our relations with 
Chile and sets a very awk- 
ward precedent”. 

Chileans exiled in Britain 
who have prayed Gen Pino- 
chet might face justice for 
atrocities committed ag a in s t 
relatives and friends ex- 
pressed delight Mercedes Ro- 
jas. whose husband Oscar dis- 
appeared during the former 
dictator’s regime, said the 
precedent set would change 
international law. 

"A crime against h umani ty 
should be prosecuted. I am 
pleased that justice is about 
to be started, for people in my 
country.” 


Carlos Reyes, spokesman 
for Chile Democratico and 
Chileans in Exile, described it 
as a “wonderful omen for the 
families of the people who dis- 
appeared, and the people who 
died so many years ago fight- 
ing for democracy in my 
country”. 

Julio Vial, of the National 
Organisation of C hileans in 
Exile in the UK, added: “The 
whole experience of Pinochet 
having to go through this pro- 
cess and being left in the 
hands of international law 
means that in fixture people 
who even think of carrying 
out genocide mil not be able 
to escape." 

Amnesty Tw final said 

the decision, on the eve of the 
50th anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human 
Rights, signalled the birth of a 
newera. 


“His decision recognises 
the memory of the thousands 
who were tortured, killed or 
disappeared during Pino- 
chet’s time in office," said 


spokesman Richard Bunting. 

The London-based Medical 
Foundation for the Care of 
Victims of Torture said “the 
accused arch-torturer" might 


now receive justice". 

The Labour MP Ann Clwyd, 
chair of the all-party Parlia- 
mentary Human Rights 
Group, said Britain had 
proved Its commitment to in- 
ternational law. "The families 
of the disappeared and his 
victims may finally receive 
justice.” she said. 

In Spain, the conservative 
government tried to distance 
itself from the extradition 
process.whlle the indepen- 
dent Spanish magistrate who 
first ordered the arrest pre- 
pared to press formal charges 
against Gen Pinochet 

The prime minister Jos& 
Maria Aznar reacted laconi- 
cally. "What can we do?” he 
said. “I hope the National 
Court will treat him well. I 
have little say in this matter.” 

The government fears a 
protracted legal battle will 


badly damage diplomatic and 
commercial links with Chile, 
one of Spain’s biggest trading 
partners. But public opinion 
has strongly backed seeing 
Gen Pinochet in the dock, 
even though a trial would be 
largely ceremonial The Span- 
ish legal system does not jail 
people over 75. 

Sources dose to Judge Bal- 
tasar Garzon. who first 
requested the general's arrest 
in October, said he would 
today press formal charges or 
genocide, terrorism and tor- 
ture linked to the disappear- 
ance of some 3,000 people dur- 
ing Gen Pinochet's 17-year 
dictatorship. 

Yesterday the judge for- 
mally involved the United 
States in bis investigation, 
submitting a request for ac- 
cess to FBI and CIA files 
related to Operation Condor 


— an anti-left purge carried 
out jointly by the Chilean and 
Argentine armed forces. 

In Brussels. Socialists in 
the European Parliament said 
they were delighted. “That’s 
brilliant news,” said Tony 
Robinson, a spokesman for 
the Socialists, the largest po- 
litical group in the European 
Union’s directly-elected 
assembly. 

A source close to Manuel 
Marin, the European Com- 
missioner responsible for 
relations with Latin America, 
said Marin was personally 
very satisfied with the out- 
come, although he recognised 
efforts to put the 83-year-old 
general on trial could “create 
uncertainty in the process of 
democratisation in Chile”. 
Reports by Nick Hopkins. 
Helen Carter and Adela Gooch 
in Madrid. 
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General 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


G eneral Augusto 
Pinochet has a 
top-notch legal 
team who are ex- 
pected to explore 
every avenue to avoid extra- 
dition to Spain. £br the 83-year- 
old former dictator. 

His QC, Clive Nichols, one 
of Britain's leading extradi- 
tion experts, is said by other 
lawyers to be “highly inven- 
tive”. He and the junior QC. 
Clare Montgomery, are from 
top extradition chambers and 
seen as “very hard-nosed and 
effective lawyers”. 

The general's solicitors, 
Kingsley Napley, are among a 
bandfal of firm s specialising 
in the most difficult criminal 
cases, part icularly frau d, 
which often Involve extradi- 
tion proceedings. 

It seems likely that Gen Pi- 
nochet faces a long stay in 
Britain. Legal experts said 
the magistrates’ court extra- 
dition proceedings and any 
High Court hearings could 
take up to two years. 

He win have to adhere to 
bail conditions set by the 
magistrate, although these 
may be varied. At present he 
must reside at a location ap- 
proved by the police, and may 
not leave the country. 

Gen Pinochet’s lawyers 
may first try to challenge the i 
Home Secretary’s authority j 
to proceed by seeking judicial 
review in the High Court 
This could get to court fairly , 
quickly, though the need for 
his lawyers to study Jack 
Straw’s reasoning and devise 
ways of attacking it would 
probably postpone a foil hear- 
ing until tiie new year. 

The lawyers would have to 
persuade the court they had 
an arguable case to get leave 
to bring a judicial review ap- 
plication. An application tor 
leave could be heard quickly, 
possibly even today, and the 
court might "stay” the extra- 
dition proceedings, but even 
if they were successful Gen 
Pinochet, would have to ap- 
pear at Belmarsh magistrates' 
court tomorrow. Kingsley Na- 
pley would not discuss their 
plans last night. 
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The law: ‘Inventive’ top-notch 
team expected to explore every 
avenue to avoid extradition to 
Spain for the former dictator 
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Former dictators must now 
fear venturing abroad on the 
assumption that claims of 
sovereign immunity will not 
be respected. , 


Chile’s army 
stands by 
its man 

View at home: Government 
vows to appeal while others hail 
‘giant step towards justice’ 


H tae both Lowe In Santiago 


T HE Chilean army de- 
nounced the decision 
from London as hu- 
miliating, arbitrary 
BA and prejudiced, while the gov- 

eminent called for calm and 
■ vowed to overrun} the ruling. 

- The government said .tack 

Straw’s announcement was a 
blow Chilean 

sovereignty. 

"No foreign court can judge 

a compatriot for crimes com- 
mined on our soil,'* Vice 
■' . President Raul Troncoso said 
in a statement. 

The government also sched- 
uled a meeting of the national 
s*i-t:rit\ council for iinaomw 
and announced that it would 
recall its ambassador to Brlt- 
r t ain, Mario Artaza. for 

consultations. 

jr. The Chilean army issued a 

jr strong statement describing 

J . -. the decision on General Pino- 

f- . chet as “humiliating, incon- 

/ " gruent with fundamental ju- 

. ' ‘ dicial principles and 

~ s ' : inconsistent with his status 

£-y .\ as a former head of state, for- 
■»MU ••ii-ii mer commander in chief and 
• senator of the republic”. 

The statement said govem- 
7 ; ment efforts “have not 

achieved their proposed ob- 
V jectives” and indirectly criti- 

' .* • ‘ cised human rights activists 

. *1" . : .. who flew' to London to testify. 

It reiterated the army's sup- 
* port for its former command- 

; •/ v er in chief, “as well as its 

commitment to the values 
. that sustained the military 

government”. 

According to the army, Gen 
7 % Pinochet’s 17-year military 
* regime allowed Chile to de- 

velop economically and 
> ■ J “recover democracy after its 

worst crisis in history"- The 
photograph: antonio guevara army hoped "justice will pre- 


To challenge Mr Straw’s de- 
cision, they would have to 
show be acted unreasonably 
or outside his powers, for ex- 
ample by giving weight to fee- 
tors he should not have, or ex- 
cluding a factor which should 
have been taken into account: 
Paradoxically, though Am- 
nesty International failed yes- 
terday to obtain an injunction 
stopping Gen Pinochet leaving 
the country in the event Mr 
Straw had decided in his 
favour, the result points to a 
likely failure for Gen Pinochet 
in his judicial review 
application. 

Lord Justice Simon Brown, 
one of the most expert public 
law judges, held that the 
Home Secretary had a very 
wide discretion in deriding 
whether to give the go-ahead 
for extradition proceedings. 
This means the scope for at- 
tacking bis decision is corre- 
spondingly smalL 
* An extradition expert said 
the High Court would also be 
likely to say that any argu- 
ments should be made to the 
magistrates during the extra- 
dition proceedings rather 
than to High Court judges. 
The Privy Council has staled 
in a case involving the Baha- 
mas that all the evidence 
should be presented to the 
magistrate before either side 
applies for judicial review. 
Only in the clearest cases will 

the courts vary this rule. The 
lawyer thought the general’s 
lawyers might decide not to 
challenge- the authority to 
proceed in view of the slight 
chance of success. 

They may still be exploring 
the possibility of attacking 
the Law Lords’ ruling that 
Gen Pinochet has no immu- 
nity from prosecution, on the 
grounds that Lord Hoffmann, 
one of the majority of three 
who ruled against the gen- 
eral, is an unpaid director of 
Amnesty International Char- 
ity Limi ted. But there is no 
precedent for getting a House 
of Lords’ judgment set aside, 
and no higher court to which 
an appeal could be made. 

The lawyers are likely to 
concentrate on making the 
general's case in the extradi- 
tion proceedings before the 
chief metropolitan stipendi- 
ary magistrate. Graham Par- 













Two members of the Families of the Detained and Disappeared group in Santiago yesterday 


Mnson. at Belmarsh. south 
London. These could take up 
to six months. . 

The issues will be whether 
the crimes are extraditable, 
whether the papers from 
Spain are in order, and 
whether the alleged offences 
are political. Lawyers said 
the case raised complicated 
questions about retrospecti- 
vrty — whether the crimes 
were crimes at the time they 
were allegedly committed — 
and whether Spain has juris- 
diction to try the particular 
crimes if committed outside 
its territory. 

Political crimes have been 
defined by the Lords as “con- 
fined to the object of over- 
throwing or chang in g the gov- 
ernment of a state or inducing 
it to change its polity or es- 
caping from its territory the 
better to do so”. It also con- 
notes the notion of opposition 
to the state requesting extra- 
dition, so will not be a useful 
argument for Gen Pinochet. 

The magistrate has no power 
to refose to said htm to Spain 
on grounds of abuse of process, 
unfairness.' oppression, or 
breach of natural justice. 


If the magistrate decides 
Gen Pinochet should be sent 
to Spain for trial, he can chal- 
lenge that decision in the 
High Court by Judicial review 
or habeas corpus — an appli- 
cation for the release of a per- 
son from unlawful detention. 
Repeated habeas corpus appli- 
cations can be made if cir- 
cumstances change, tut the | 
court has to give leaver 

Lawyers believe thatat this 
stage Gen Pinochet would , 
have his best c hance of sue- ' 
cess, because the argument 
would than shift 46 whether it 
was unjust or oppressive to 
surrender him to'Spaig. 

"He would have ta very 
.strong argument for saying it 
would be unjust or oppressive 
by reason of passage of time." 
said one lawyer.;- "He can say 
Tve been in and out of the 
country several times and 
nothing was done, witnesses 
are dying, their memories 
failing, Tve been lulled into a 
false sense of security*. 

“He never hid his identity 
when sitting in the River Cafe 
and Spain could have made 
requests for his extradition at 
any time.” 


W.& J. 
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vail over prejudiced hatred 
and arbitrariness”. 

The statement slopped 
short of measures used by (he 
military In the past to express 
displeasure with civilian gov- 
ernments, such as adopting 
full combat dress outside mil- 
itary headquarters ami de- 
claring military alerts. 

"This is n warn big that 
there is a limit to how for 
they [the army] will allow 
themselves to be dragged 
through this situation, in 
which a trial against Pinochet 
is really a trial against them 
all." a military analyst. Raul 
Sobr. said. "But there is 
really wry little they can do.” 

Human rights groups In 
Chile celebrated with emo- 
tional hugs and >e:trs. Local 
television and radio stations 
interrupted regular program- 
ming to broadcast the news. 

’Today a giant step has 
been taken towards justice. 
Pinochet thought be was in- 
vulnerable but the impunity 
he enjoyed in the past is 
over.” said Viviana Diaz of 
the Organisation of Family 
Members of the Detained and 
Disappeared. 

More than 3,000 people died 
or disappeared during Gen 
Pinochet's military regime. 

Meanwhile, members of the 
Pinochet Foundation, which 
helped organise a trip to Lon- 
don for scores of Pinochet 
supporters, glumly vowed to 
continue defending him. 

"We are going to appeal 
against this, and it is going to 
go on for I don’t know how 
many more months or even 
years.” said Hernan Briones, 
the president of the 
foundation. 

“They have trampled on the 
dignity of Chile.’’ said its ex- 
ecutive director, Luis Cortes 
Villa. 




Birthday boost for human rights 


End of immunity: Tyrants 
left quaking on 50th anniversary 
of UN Universal Declaration 


Ian Black 

Diplomatic Editor 

A UGUSTO Pinochet’s en- 
forced stay to Britain 
was greeted yesterday 
as a triumph for international 
humanitarian law and a 
warning to tyrants past and 
present that they cannot 
escape reckoning for their 
crimes. 

In a re-run of earlier Jubila- 
tion at the law lords' ruling. 
Jack Straw's authorisation of 
extradition proceedings was 
hailed as a fitting act In the 
week the world celebrates the 
50th anniversary of the 
United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

“This is a defining moment 
in the effort, to end Impunity 
for. international crimes., 
Michael Posner, executive di- 
rector of the Lawyers Com- 
mittee for Human Rights, 
said. “The fact that Jack 
Straw chose legal process 
above political considerations 
sends the strongest possible 
message about the impor- 
tance of the rule of law." 

Forma* dictators, such as 


Uganda’s Idi Amin who lives 
in exHe in Saudi Arabia, must 
now fear venturing abroad on 
the assumption that claims of 
sovereign, immunity will not 
be respected. 

“Tyrants everywhere will 
be quaking in their boots — 
or at least those watching 
CNN,” said one diplomat 

Host governments are also 
likel y to think again before 
giving shelter to a farmer 
leader who is likely to bring 
them legal and political pres- 
sure and embarrassment 

Haiti’s Baby .Doe JDuvalier 
and Indonesia’s Suharto may 
now be ponderlngtheir holi- 
day plans, while there will be 
a welcome boost for those 
campaigning to indict the 
Iraqi president Saddam Hus- 
sein. and his henchmen for 
human rights crimes. 

Eq ually significantly, ex- 
perts predict, tyrants stm in 
office will be forced to recon- 
sider their actions - in the 
[ knowledge that they are more 
likely to.be held to 'account 
for acts of genocide; torture or 
hostage-taking — no longer 
considered the legitimate pre- 
serve of a head of state. 



Idi Amin: dictators likely 
to rethink travel plans 

Whether it is North Korea’s 
Kim Jong-il or Libya's Muam- 
mar Gadafy, sheltering be- 
hind diplomatic or sovereign 
immunity will dearly be seen 
as a less certain defence than 
before. 

News that General Pinochet 
can now face extradition to 
Spain on charges of murder, 
torture and kidnapping dat- 
ing from his 1973-1990 rule 
comes at a time of growing 
awareness that, if the politi- 
cal will exists, real progress 
can be made. 

Amnesty International 
called the sequence of events 
in Madrid and London lead- 
ing to yesterday's decision 
“some of the most important 


| developments in human 
rights” since the Universal 
' Declaration,, born of the bar- 
barity of the second world 
war and especially the Nazi 
[Holocaust, was adopted on 
! December 10 1948, half a cen- 
tury ago today. 

But with a long legal haul 

ahead, h itman rights lobby- 
ists say they are dismayed at 
the bipartisan nature of the 
Pinochet debate to Britain, 
and by strong indications that 
the United States lobbied for a 
Chilean solution to the case. 

*WasMngton is already 
.under fire for its negative at- 
titude towards the creation of 
a permanent international 
criminal court — to try a 
Itatura Gen Pinochet, Pol Pot 

or Saddam Hussein — and 

towards anything that might 
restrict the freedom of action 
of its own personnel abroad. 

“Disregard and contempt 
for human rights have 
resulted in barbarous acts 
which have outraged the con- 
science of mankind." the pre- 
amble to the Universal Decla- 
ration says. 

Mr Straw's decision was 
’‘difficult but correct,” a 
Human Rights Watch spokes- 
man, Reed Brody, said. “The 
decision strengthens the 
growing international con- 
sensus, both legal and politi- 
cal, that the worst atrocities 
cannot go unpunished.” 
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Boris, a 19-year-old eco- warrior, was last night holding out in his tunnel as bailiffs reached more protesters beneath the 
proposed route of the Birmingham relief road. About 10 people are still barricaded in near the village of Weeford, 
Staffordshire. Five protesters were arrested yesterday, bringing the total held, so far to nine, photograph; austair puuen 
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Social workers ‘ignored 
little giri’s plea for help’ 



Stuart Mfar 


A GIRL of five who was 
murdered by her 
mother's boyfriend 
was allowed to stay 
in the family home even 
though social workers and 
other child protection agen- 
cies were aware of concerns 
about her safety, it 
yesterday. 

In the latest case to high- 
light apparent fallings in Nor- 
folk’s care system. Lauren 
Creed was never officially 
classed as “at risk” despite 
clear aipiaiii that she was 
being abused and In danger 
from her mother's boyfriend, 
Graham Sate, whom she 
called “daddy”. 

Child protection agencies, 
including social workers and 
the police, felled to act even 
when a neighbour became so 
concerned about fire child's 
battered state that she tape- 
recorded her saying: “Daddy 
punched me in the beDy today. 
Slapped me. Punched ma.” 

Sate, a merchant seaman, 
aged 25, was found guilty yes- 
terday of Lauren's murder. 
He was also convict e d of 


cruelty towards the child at 
Norwich crown court. 

After yesterday's verdict it 
was revealed that Sate had 
been convicted of attempted 
murder after a knife attack on 
a taxi driver in Grimsby In 
1992. While In prison, he 
threw scalding water at a fel- 
low inmate and was sen- 
tenced to a further 15 months. 

Ha bad been .out of prison, 
for only 10 months before the 
wiling , yet his probation offi- 
cer was not informed of con- 
cerns about the child's safety 
until It was too late. 

The girl’s mother, Sharon 
Creed, a 25-year-old senior 
alrcraftwoman basal at RAF 
Coltishall, Norfolk, admitted 
two charges of cruelty 
tPWPNiff h er daughter . 

Lauren was found dead at 
her home in married quarters 
at RAF Colti shall in October 
1997. She died as a result of 
her liver being split and 
crashed against her spinal 
column. She hadbeen either 
punched or kicked as she 
stood against a wall or 
stamped on as she lay on the 

floor, pathologists said. 

The child had 167 fresh 
bruises and abrasions when 


she died, and a fractured rib. 
Tfce.dnjuries, doctors .said, 
were inflicted during a Sus- 
tained attack” in the 24 hours 
before her death. 

Neighbours had first raised 
concerns- about Lauren’s 
safety shortly after Sate 
moved in with the mother 
and child in July 1997. On 
July 7, Sofiah Baker, who 
lived next door, alerted the 
RAF and civilian police after 
making a tape of the child ex- 
plaining why she was covered 
in bruises. 

Social workers were also in- 
formed but, according to Nor- 
folk county council’s social 
services department, no one 
felt that there was a need for 
speedy, pro te ctive action. 

It was not until: September 3 
that a social worker inter- 
viewed Creed for the first 
time; after. a surgeon and. a 
nurse treating the child for a 
urine infection voiced their 
concerns. The meeting 
achieved little as Creed was 
reluctant for Sate to be inter- 
viewed,. and said' neighbours 
had encouraged Lauren to tell 
lies about him- She said she 
had no personal concerns that 
hp wight bar m T jnwm. 


Several meetings with 
health -visitors and social 
workers followed, but still do 
protective action was taken. 
When Lauren started at Bux- 
ton county primary school 
staff were not informed the 
child could have been at risk. 

On October 20, Creed can- 
celled an appointment with a 
social worker at short notice. 
Lauren was killed a day later. 

Last night, Norfolk county 
council and the other agen- 
cies said they had been ad- 
vised not to comment until 
after Sate and Creed are sen- 
tenced tomorrow. 

Jim Harding, director and 
chief executive of the NSPC-C, 
said: “The tape recording 
made by little Lauren is a tes- 
tament to the horrendous tor- 
ment she suffered during her 
short and tortured life. It will 
always hold a haunting place 
on the archives of child 
abuse” 

He added: “Lauren tried 
desperately to explain in mov- 
ing details the agony she was 
going through. Hopefully we 
can learn file lesson that we 
must listen to our children — 
otherwise she will have died 
in vain.” 



Industry comes 
to the rescue 
of IT learning 


Tools for 
Schools 


Guardian backs 
scheme to give 
pupils recycled 
quality computers 
at minimum cost 


Rebecca Smtthers 
Education Correspondent 


A N INITIATIVE to raise 
the technology capabili- 
ties of schools by pro- 
viding computers Is launched 
today by the Guardian, with 
the endorsement of the Gov- 
ernment and the teaching 
unions. 

Tools for Schools (TfS). a 
charity founded and sup- 
ported by the Guardian and 
media company Michael ides 
and Bednash, aims to recycle 
high quality computers used 
by industry, upgrade them, 
and distribute them to class- 
rooms in England and Wales. 
Other supporters include the 
Financial Times and ITV. 

TfS will be the Britain's 
largest computer recycling 
programme specifically for 
education, providing equip- 
ment of minimum standards 
and often of a higher specifi- 
cation than that used In some 
schools. Only hardware of a 
minimum specification or 
486s or Pentlwns. and no 
older than three years, will be 
acceptable. 

The project plans for at least 
10.000 computers to be allo- 
cated to schools in 1999. rising 
to 30.000 in 2000 '2001. Initially 
schools in areas where pupils 
have little access to new tech- 
nology will be targeted. The 
cost of each computer to 
schools will be £50. 


Computers and technology 
are key to the drive by Tony 
Blair and David Bfunkett the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary, to raise standards. 
The Government has pledged 
that by 2002 all pupils will 
have Internet connections 
and their own e-mail address. 
In parallel the National Grid 
for Learning is designed to 
link libraries, universities 
and schools, while a lottery- 
funded programme will train 
all teachers in Information 
and communications technol- 
ogy, or ICT. 

Yesterday, the School Stan- 
dards Minister, Charles 
Clarke, said: “I congratulate 
the Guardian and'TfS for this 
exciting Initiative”. 

TfS Is designed to use the 
huge surplus available from 
businesses replacing their 
computers every two to three 
years. Dorian Jabri, chief ex- 
ecutive of TiS, said: "There 
are too few computers in 
schools, and more than 50 per 
cent of them are over five 
years old.” 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Teachers, Nigel de Gruchy, 
general secretary of the 
National Association of 
Schoolmasters Union of 
Women Teachers, David Hart, 
general secretary of the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers, and John Dunford, 
general secretary of the 
Secondary Heads Associa- 
tion. welcomed the scheme, 
Mr Dunford pointing out that 
the cost of computers had 
transformed school finances. 


Companies wishing to donate 
equipment to TfS can e-mail 
compulefs@tfs.org.uk 
Schools can e-mail 
schools@tts.org.uk 
Timetable; Details of how to 
apply for TfS computers will be 
available in January 1 999. 
Closing date for applications 
will be the end of the Spring 
term 1 999. Computers will be 
distnbuted throughout the year. 


Schools given extra time to 
nominate ‘Oscar* teachers 


Rebecca Smtthers 


T HE organisers of the 
teachers' Oscars — the 
national awards scheme 
backed by the Prime Minister 
— are giving schools another 
seven weeks to submit their 
nominations. 

Lord Puttnnm. chairman or 
the Teaching Awards Trust, 
has agreed to extend the '■un- 
realistic” deadline — tomor- 
row — to the end of January 
to allow governors, pupils, 
parents and teachers more 
time to consult over their 
nominations. 

The biggest teacher recog- 
nition scheme ever intro- 
duced in England is sup- 
ported by the three main 
political parties and the six 
main teaching unions. There 
will be 600 regional finalists 
— 60 in each of 10 regions — 
and 150 regional winners, 
who win receive prizes of up 
to £ 20,000 for their schools. 

A school's chairman of gov- 


ernors has to co-ordinate the 
selection process and submit 
the nomination, but many 
schools received nomination 
packs too late for consider- 
ation at governors' meetings. 

Lord Puttnam said: “We 
don’t want any school to be 
excluded simply on the 
grounds that they are unable 
to meet this deadline.” 

One of the first nomina- 
tions received was for Anna 
White, head teacher of the 
Ridings school. Halifax, once 
dubbed the worst school in 
Britain but recently com- 
mended by the Office for Stan- 
dards In Education for res- 
ponding faster to special 
improvement measures than 
any other secondary school 
subjected to them. 

J>U Wilson, chairwoman of 
governors, said Mrs White's 
"skill and integrity healed the 
enormous wounds that were a 
result of tho very badly 
handled amalgamation of the 
two schools" that created the 
Ridings. 
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Blair extracts tax pledge 
from Bonn on summit eve 


Michael White 
PoHUca] Editor 


T ONY Biair yesterday 
an extracted eve of 
summit confirmation 
from the German 
Chancellor. Gerhardt 
Schroder, that neither leader 
sought to harmonise either 
income tax or corporation tax 
in the European Union’s on- 
going struggle to eliminate 
tax abuse, tax evasion and 
“unfair tax competition”. 

Twenty-four hours before 
all 15 leaders of the member 
states gather In Vienna 
tonight, file Prime Minister 
and chancellor Issued a joint 
statement designed to “clar- 
ify” tax policy at London's 
request — rather than, offi- 
cials in Bonn insisted, change 
it in any way. 

In sometimes tortuous lan- 
guage, which Tory MPs 
claimed was weakening Brit- 
ain's position, the two focused 
promises of co-operation on 
tax differences that unfairly 
distort competition within 
Europe, the defeat of fraud, 
and the need to coordinated 
taxes that support “wider 
health and environmental ob- 
jectives". It is a tightrope 
they may fall off. 


The move was trumpeted 
by Downing Street, though 
not in Bonn, as what they saw 
as proof that scare stories 
about tax in file British tab- 
loids will not be realised at 
the Austrian summit this 
weekend. The single cur- 
rency, three weeks away, and 
economic reform will domi- 
nate the agenda, not tax. 

The statement said: “At no 
stage have we considered 
measures to harmonise per- 
sonal income tax. This is not 
necessary for the effective 
functioning of the single 
market." 

Duty free shopping is likely 
to feature In Vienna, with 
Britain, France and Germany 
calling on the European 
Union to reverse the 1991 
agreement bo end it They are 
unlikely to succeed. 

Also, as part of the budget 
reform debate, there will be 
demands that Britain relin- 
quish its £2 billion annual 
rebate. As the 11th poorest 
country per capita — but the 
5th largest net contributor — 
London will resist. Mr Blair 
and his officials say. 

The statement did not pre- 
vent William Hague from 
using Prime Minister's ques- 
tion time to label Mr Blair 
“the Basil Fhwlty of Europe". 


unable to retain tax-making 
powers at Westminster but 
unwilling to admit it “Every 
time you meet a German you 
go round saying: Don't men- 
tion the tax harmonisation’,” 
he said. 

Mr Blair was unruffled. 
“We will oppose any measure 
at all that fa against Britain's 
interest whether on taxes or 
in any other field," he repeat- 
edly insisted. But nor would 
his government allow itself to 
be marginalised. “What we 
won’t do, however, is en g a ge 
and go back to the years of 
Conservative diplomacy that 
left this country without in- 
fluence. at the margins of 
Europe.” 

In foe diplomatic pre-sum- 
mit foreplay it was Immedi- 
ately. clear, from official 
remarks in Bonn that the 
Blair-Schroder letter Is not a 
shift in Germany’s position 
after , weeks of uncertainty 
created by remarks from 
within both the French and 
German governments. 

it was finalised in a tele- 
phone calls between the two 
men on Monday. The letter is 
being published in Germany 
as part of tile routine Hurry of 
bilateral "position state- 
ments” which precede the 
twice-yearly summits. But it 


does not carry the weight 
there that is placed an it hi 
London. Oskar Lafontaine, 
Mr Schroder's powerful fi- 
nance minister, is stfll wen to 
the left of his boss in terms of 

tar ’ham i nniggHnn 

But, together with bilateral 
statements by Mr Rj air tmd 
his Swedish counterpart, 
Goran Persson, on social ex- 
clusion, and a similar state- 
ment on employment with 
Spain’s conservative premier, 
Jose-Maria Aznar. the letter 
was a signal that New labour 
is determined not to he iso- 
lated at the summit In foe 
Tory fashion. Senior White- 
hall diplomats confirm “there 
is a lead from the top in this 
government. bo make a partic- 
ular effort ln this direction”. 

Mr Blair was 'still faHntorf 
by Mr Hague. “Isn’t your end- 
less habit of saying one filing 
to one audience and another 
to another finally catching up 
with you? However much you 
protest, no one believes you 
on this subject any more." the 
Tory leader said. 

Unabashed. Mr Blair was 
able to quote supportive 
views on tax from France, 
Spain. Ireland and Italy with 
more conviction than a sitnt- 
larly-beleagured John Major 
used to do. 


Radio 4 drops presenter 
of ‘right to reply* series 


•lamina Gibson 
Media Correspondent 




| MBATTLED Radio 4 
controller James 
Boyle was last night 
[left without a pre- 
senter of the station’s right of 
reply series. Feedback. 

Host Chris Duhkley walked 
out last night after 13 years 
with the programme, after 
being told his contract would 
□ot be renewed. He had two 
more editions of the show to 
present, including one 
tomorrow. 

Under Mr Dunkley, Feed- 
back had become a popular 
outlet for Radio 4 listeners’ 
complaints about Mr Boyle’s 
sweeping changes to the 
station since April. 

The BBC said, however, 
that the programme’s content 
had nothing to do with the 
sacking of Mr Dunkley. In a 
statement, the corporation 
said the programme would 
continue to reflect listeners' 
views and would give them a 
more central role. 

Feedback will be doubled in 
length as part of a revamp, 
taking it to 30 minutes. As 
well as writing to the station, 
listeners will be able to ques- 
tion producers and executives 
directly t m the programme. 



Chris Dunkley: 13 years as presenter of Feedback 


The new presenter has not 
been announced. 

Mr Dunkley last night told 
reporters he was “furious”. 
The television reviewer said 


he was supposed to be inter- 
viewing Radio 3 controller 
Soger Wright about “dumb- 
ing down” for tomorrow's 
programme, but did not feel 


he was in the right frame of 

mind. 

He went on to echo many of 
his listeners’ frustrations 
with Radio 4*s new schedule. 
“It has been HJ advised. They 
are losing audience, not gain- 
ing it The way they did it was 
appalling.” 

Remaining unapologetic 
about his sympathy with the 
listeners’ complaints, Mr 
Dunkley added: “We could 
hardly hide the fact that there 
was a lot of disappointment 
with the quiz shows, the trails 
and the general sound of the 
network.” 

Since his revamp of the 
Radio 4 schedule in April, Mr 
Boyle has admitted some 
ehawg m; were misguided. He 
has since dropped several 
new quiz shows to favour of 
features and reinstated a 9am 
news bulletin. 

October’s listening figures 
showed that Radio 4 had last 
500,000 listeners in three 
months, taking its total to 7.7 
million — its worst error per- 
formance. In a statement, Mr 
Boyle said Mr Dunkley' “has 
been a great asset to the pro- 
gramme ... He has been a 
most effective conduit for lis- 
teners’ views but as the pro- 
gramme adopts a new format 
we felt it was time for a fresh 
approach.” 


Drunken student revellers of Selly Oak to get yellow card warnings 


Duncan Campbell 
Grim* Correspondent 


I INTVERS1TY Of Birming- 
VJham students going out 
drinking tonight should 
start rehearsing their 
“what — me. ref?” expres- 
sions. West Midlands police 
has introduced a new yel- 
low card system to deal 
with drunken students in 
the run-up to Christmas. 

Residents In Selly Oak. 


where many of the students 
live, are fed up of the sing- 
ing and dancing after dos- 
ing time and have made nu- 
merous complaints. 

Yesterday, West Mid- 
lands announced an initia- 
tive In which rowdy stu- 
dents will be issued with a 
yellow card warning- This 
will be followed by a letter 
to their homes asking them 
to be more considerate to 
local residents. If students 
ML to take the hint, a “red 


card” will follow. This will 
come In the form of a letter 
about their activities to the 
university authorities. 

“We don't want to stop 
young people having fern,” 
said Inspector Paul Hart- 
land. who devised the 
scheme. “But where the cu- 
mulative effect of the noise 
and revelry becomes a per- 
sistent problem for others, 
we have to take action.’’ 

Lesley Stewart, housing 
manager at the University 


of. Birmingham, haoina tiwi 
plan. "Students sometimes 
forget that they -are living 
in a wider community and , 
are not always conscious 
that their behaviour can 
cause a nuisance to 
others,” she said. 

Adrian Morris, president 
of the Guild of Students, 
stud last night: “We whole- 
heartedly support the ini- 
tiative as we are eager to 
shed their negative stereo- 
typical image.” 


IVF clinics get 


egg sharing 


Sarah Daselo y 
llealtl i Corr es po nd ent 


T HE practice of egg-shar- 
ing, in which a woman 
is given free fertility 
treatment in return for donat- 
ing half her eggs to someone 
else, is to be allowed, the reg- 
ulatory authority said yester- 
day in a decision that took 
even the in vitro fertilisation 
(IVF) clinics by surprise. 

In a further unexpected rul- 
ing, fbe Human Fertilisation 
and Embryology Authority 
(HFEA) said it was not going 
to ban paying egg and sperm 
donors. Men and women who 
donafo gn motAa — as eggs, and 
sperm are colfectiyely known 
. — can be paid £L5 each Hmw 
under the present rules.'. ‘ 

Both derisions 'go against 
previous pronouncements of 
fire HFEA, which adhered rig- 
idly to the principle of altru- 
ism in all donations. The egg- 
sharing decision is 
particularly surprising in light 
of a recent case taken up by 
the General Medical Council. 

It Is investigating allega- 
tions that a fertility doctor in- 
sisted a childless woman who 
had agreed to egg-sharing 
must stick to the deal to give 
up four eggs, even though 
only five had been removed 
from her -body. It was 
reported that foe 30 year-old 
woman had become so de- 
pressed, after, her own at- 
tempt to become pregnant 
with fiie remaining egg failed; 
that she tried to kill herself 
t h is year. 

Any such practice at an IVF 
clin ic would breach the 
HFEA’s guidelines, it said at 
file time. But the case put in- 
creased pressure on the au- 
thority to ban egg-sharing 
altogether. 

Yesterday mp-Ea chairman 
Ruth Deecb said that while 
recognising public concern, 
“the overwhelming view of 


the HFEA was that it would 
not be right to ban paid egg 
fthartngj which ran b»» eUOT- 
.mously beneficial to both 
sharer and receiver. We were 
influenced by the argument 
that egg sharers are not moti- 
vated by money, but by the 
desire for a baby.” 

However, egg sharing 
would need to be closely con- 
trolled and regulated, she 
added, and guidelines would 
be forthcoming. 'This will 
look at, among other things, 
consent, the information that 
is given to potential sharers, 
and the choices they are pre- 
sented with when a limited 
number of eggs have been col- 
lected.” she said. . 

On payments to egg and 
sperm donors, she said the 
HFEA would be happiest with 
“a culture of atruism” where 
sufficient donors came for- 
ward voluntarily. But it- had 
became dear that removing 
payments in the present cli- 
mate would jeopardise the 
supply of sperm donors. 

In part, it is the Internet 
that h as changed the picture. 
Sperm and eggs are now ad- 
vertised an unpoliced and un- 
licensed websites. The HFEA 
has been concerned for some 
time that gametes obtained 
through file net are not guar- 
anteed to have been tested for 
HIV or other diseases, or in- 
deed to be the eggs and sperm 
of the donors described there. 
To prevent people in the UK 
taking advantage of the 
“emerging international 
trade”, the HFEA wants to en- 
sure a supply of safe, screened 
sperm in this country. “We do 
not feel that a £15 payment is 
so wrong that we are prepared 
to threaten the entire ser- 
vice.” said Ms Deech. 

Yesterday Kamal Abuha, 
director of the Cromwell P/F 
Centre, said: "This Is what we 
have been hoping and pray- 
ing for. Many anxious ladies 
will be very relieved.” 
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Renewing your 
home insurance in 
December or January ? 
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FO queries 
Chechen 


account 
of murders 


Tom WMtehonsa in M osc o w 
and Rory CarroH 


T HE Foreign Office last 
night refused, to ac- 
cept claims that a 
botched rescue at- 
tempt precipitated the decapi- 
tation of four engineers 
hostage in Chech enia. 

The Chechen president, As- 
lan Maskhadov, yesterday 
blamed the deaths on a secu- 
rity force blunder, but contra- 
dictions led observers to ques- 
tion his account 
The deputy prime minister, 
Turpan Altgeriev, earlier told 
Russian television that an 
anti- Mdnap squad tried to lib- 
erate the hostages on Wednes- 
day, November 4. 

The Foreign Office said it 
had not accepted Mr Maskha- 
dow’s version. “It's still un- 
clear. There are lots of stories 
coming out of Chech enia. Any 
version would have to be 
corroborated.” 

The heads of Darren 
Hickey, aged 26, Peter Kenne- 
dy, 46, Rudolf Petschi, 42, and 
that of New Zealander Stanley 
Shaw, 58, were found in a 
sack on a road 25 miles west 
of the capital. Grozny. Last 
night hundreds of security of- 
ficers were searching for the 
bodies. Russian television 
showed pictures of the heads. 

The men were seized in 
Grozny on October 3 by 20 
armed men who overpowered 
their bodyguards. 

Three of them had been 
sent to install 300,000 tele- 
phone lines as part of a £190 
million contract with 
Granger Telecom, of Wey- 
h ridge, Surrey. The fourth, 
Mr Kennedy, was a consul- 
tant working for BT. 

Tony Blair caTlt»d the mur- 
ders horrifying. In Brussels, 
.Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, met his Russian coun- 
terpart. Igor Ivanov, and 



President Aslan Mask hado v: 
blamed security blunder 


Theatres chief 


hits at greed and 
waste of lottery 


DanCMMor 
Arts Correspondent 


T HE National Lottery has 
been labelled a waste of 
money and effort by the 
director of the Theatres 
Trust, the body set up by Par- 
liament to promote the inter- 
ests of theatre. 

"Writing in the trust’s 
annual report. Peter Long-. 
man tayte “Rarely, if ever, in 
the arts has so much money 
and effort been wasted ... The 
next few years are likely to 
see the completion of some 
white elephants that should 
never have been started, 
some vastly over-elaborate 
refurbishments, a. list of 
whwnw that cannot be com- 
pleted unless money is pro- 
duced, and a longer list of 
completed buildings that cost 
more to run than anticipated. 

"At the moment all over 
England, arts managers, ar- 
chitects, consultants and 
others are counting the cost 
in human terms of years of 
wasted effort, often fund ed by 
the lottery, in schemes from 
which the rug has been 
pulled.” 

Mr Longman criticises the 
Government's lottery 
reforms, which have seen the 
addition of a sixth “good 
cause” and a switch from cap- 
ital expenditure on buildings 
to revenue expenditure to 
allow the lottery to ftmd arts 
activities and the people to 
work In the buildings. 

. “The biggest disappoint- 
ment of the year,” he writes, 
“was the collapse of the lot 
tery as a reliable source of 
funding for building proj ects 
. . . The adverse publicity sur- 
rounding a few schemes has 
certainly not helped. The rela- 
tive Inexperience of most arte 
managers in dealing with 
building projects, and a cer- 
tain amount of opport unism 
(not tq say greed), also con- 
tributed to a climate m politi- 


cal and public terms when it j 
was possible for a recently 
elected government almost ! 
completely to overturn the | 
purposes for which' the! 
National Lottery was set np | 
just four years ago, and to get 
away with iL” 

The trust’s chairman. Sir 
John Drummond,' also criti- 
cises reforms of the lottery, 
specifically foe Arts. Council's 
decision to place a cap of 
around £tk ~m bring on Aim ma- 
jority of lottery applications- 
. “It Is no good producing ret- 
rospective limits on grant 
levels without examining 
each case on- its merits," he 
writes. 

“Some projects are going to 
be expensive and need large 
budgets, seme are inevitably 
going to be in London, a huge 
centre discriminated against 
for years by government and 
by lack of appropriate funds 
for local authorities.” 

The trust's concerns high- 
light the problems of arts in- 
stitutions such as the Hack- 
ney Empire in London, which 
was granted Tottery funding 
find then had It withdrawn. 
The theatre’s redevlppment is 
now threatened. .. 

The £64 mflllou Bristol Har- 
bourslde scheme also fell foul 
of a change of heart among 
Arts Council lottery- 
administrators. 

The Inadequacies of the lot- 
tery. including the demand 
for private fending to match 
the lottery grant, have also 
placed institutions in precari- 
ous financial situations. 
Sadler’s Wells is stOl £3 mil- 
lion short of its target, despite 
having reopened with a new, 
lottery-funded theatre. • 

The Rqyal Court theatre'in 
London also encountered 
problems when it was forced 
to cnnakfag a demand from a 
private fender that- it change 
its name, the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, is 
ftmnght fo be at least £30 mil- 
lion short of its target 


BRITAIN 5 


played down hopes of a swift 
conclusion to the fom* for the 
killers. “Neither the Russian 
foreign minister nor I under- 
estimate the difficulty of mak- 
ing progress in the lawless 
state of Chechnya.” 

One of the few consistent 
details was that one of the 
kidnappers* associates was 
arrested before the murders. 

Fearing they were about to 
be captured, the kidnappers I 
may have decided to kill their 
hostages and flee. Kidnap in- 1 
surers in London questioned 
why in this case the kidnap- 
pers would lose time by be- 
heading their victims. 

Backtracking on a pledge to 
name the kidnappers, Mr 
Maskhadov said: “A concrete 
c riminal group was identi- 
fied, an organiser of the ab- 
ductions was arrested and an 
approximate location of the 
hostages was determined.” He 
refused to identify the man. 

An alternative theory to ex- 
plain the kitting * hardened 
after a grenade attack on the 
offices of Granger Telecom's 
partner, Chechen fetamm 

The Sevodnya newspaper 
said the victims were pawns 
in a battle to undermine 
Vakha Arsanov, Chechen 
vice president and leading fig- 
ure in Chechen telecom. 

The company's competitors 
could be using terror In an 
attempt to win its lucrative 
contract for the construction 
of a new phone 

But there is also a political 
Himmwif in to fee -dispute as 
Chechen telecom's owners 
are relatives of fee vice presi- 
dent, Vakha Arsanov. The 
murders and attacks could be 

an attem pt tn riisrr wriit him. 

President Maskhadov will 
find It difficult to fliffli his 
pledge of justice. Even if he 
knows the murderers' identi- 
ties and whereabouts, an at- 
tempt to arrest them would be 
a dangerous military opera- 
tion which could spill over 
into civil war. 

Since being elected presi- 
dent last year after lading 
Chechenia’s separatist forces 
in a two year war again Rus- 
sia, Mr Maskhadov hai seen 
his authority evaporate and 
crimina lity e xplode. Be nar- 
rowly stnp$y$d, ai^. assassina- . 
tion attempt earlier this year. 

Russia’s refusal to hand 
over money it promised to 
help Chechen la's reconstruc- 
tion also underihihed him. 

Boris Berezovsky, the Rus- 
sian businessman who helped 
secure fee release of two Brit- 
ish hoskges in September, 
accused the Kremlin of push- 
ing Mr Maskhadov “to fee 
edge of an abyss.” Ha said a 
crucial opportunity to sup- 
port Mr Maskhadov’s moder- 
ate policies had been missed. 
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Marie Murray, 31, was harassed over an affair six years earlier photographs brian amkrson Marsha Beveridge. 25. and her boyfriend leave court after she was found guilty 


Woman pursued husband’s ex-date with insults 


Scotland Correspondent 


A FORMER air hostess 
was yesterday con- 
victed of stalking a 
woman whom her hnchanH 
had dated briefly before she 
met him. 

Marsha Beveridge, aged 25, 
from Edinburgh, for 16 
months followed and abused 
Maria Murray, aged 31, with 
whom her husband, now 


estranged, bad embarked on a 
short relationship in 1988. 
This was a year before he met 
Beveridge, and six years 
before Aha began stalking Ms 
Murray, Hamilton sheriff' 
court in Strathclyde had been : 
told. The case was a retrial 
following the overturning of a 
guilty verdict reached in 1996, 
when Beveridge had been 
fined £350 and ordered to seek 
psychiatric help. 

Yesterday Sheriff John 
Dean said there was no doubt 


in his mind she was guilty. 
“Given the stress caused to 
co mplainant and to her 
son, I regard it as a serious 
breach of the peace,” he said, 
deferring sentence until Jan- 
uary 13 to allow for back- 
ground reports. 

Ms Murray, who was at fee 
time a sales negotiator with a 
legal firm, had told the court 
how Beveridge would wait 
outside her office, sometimes 
three times a day, to follow 
her home and shout abuse 


and insults at her. Once she 
followed her around shops in 
Glasgow city centre, calling 
her “a tramp” and her son "a 
little bastard”. She would 
book appointments at the 
same time as Ms Murray in 
her hairdressing salon. Once 
Ms Murray arrived to find 
her appointment cancelled 
and Beveridge having her 
hair done in her place. 

When she warned Bever- 
idge she would contact the 
police, she laughed and said: 


“My stepfather's a policeman. ; 
They won’t touch me.” 

Robert Sinclair, Bever- 
idge's estranged husband, had 
earlier told the court bow she 
confessed to him on their hon- 
eymoon in fee Bahamas that 
she had stalked Ms Murray. 
“She was going on about how 
she wanted to start a new life, 
and put everything feat had 
happened in the last couple of 
years behind her,” he said. 

Ms Murray had an affair 
wife Mr Sinclair in 1988. but 


ended it and resumed one 
with the father of her 13-year 
old son. Mr Sinclair and Bev- 
eridge met the following year, 
and fee stalking began two 
years before they married in 
1997. The marriage Lusted six 
weeks before the muple filed 
for divorce. 

Frederick Main, defending, 
said Beveridge had been 
under strain during the case, 
and asked for leniency since 
no offence had been commit- 
ted in the past two years. 





LIMITED CHOICE OF CHANNELS? 


EXPERIENCE THE 


skydigitap 


MORE CHOICE 


EXCITEMENT OF 


SKYDIGITAL AT COMET 



SkyDigital has the widest choice of 
channels - many featuring programmes 
broadcast in Widescreen - and even 44 audio 
channels of digital-quality music. It includes up 
to five different movies every hour, ten 
documentary channels and five sports channels. 
Not only that but with Sky Box Office, you’ll be 
able to watch the latest movies, starting as often 
as every fifteen minutes. You’ll also receive most 
of the free-to-air channels, including the new 
channels from the BBC such as BBC NEWS 24 
and BBC CHOICE. 


MORE CONTROL 


To help you plan your viewing, Skygulde, 
the on-screen TV listings guide, gives you a 
complete viewing guide to every channel. 


There’s also a host of interactive services 


planned for the future, including home banking, 
shopping and education. 


BETTER PICTURES AND SOUND 


Digital TV offers unsurpassed picture and 
sound quality, with many more programmes 
broadcast in Widescreen. All you 
need is a special dish and 
receiver. Experience Digital TV at 
every Comet store and pick up 
your free, comprehensive guide. 
• Monthly Sky subscription 
packages are available from 
only £6.99 per month to £29.99 per month, 
plus a one-off connection fee of £30. 

• You’ll get free standard installation when you 
subscribe to SkyDigital 
for 12 months.* 



skydigitap 


® £100 " 

HBboxSpMn mW M 

Digital Satellite Systems 
are £199.99* when you 
agree to have your 
phone line connected 
to your Digibox for 12 
months from signing. 



WE PROMISE THE 
LOWEST PRICES 

if you find any product you’ve 
bought trom us on sals locally 
at a lower price within 
14 days, we'll refund the 
difference, PLUS 10% OF 
THAT DIFFERENCE" 
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Francesco Cossiga, above, whose career seemed over; now holds the balance of power In 
parliament; Giovanni Agnelli, below, wielded enormous power as head of the Flat 
empire; and pandits say 80-year-old President Scalfaro may be planning to ran again 




Euro fraud 
revelations 
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I TALIAN party leaders 
were pondering tbe lat- 
est twist to their coun- 
try's convoluted politics 
yesterday — a remark by 
President Oscar Luigi 
Scalfaro that was taken to 
mean he was ready to serve 
another term. 

But while commentators 
wrestled with the Implica- 
tions for the. balance of 
forces between Italy’s 20- 
odd parties, no one re- 
marked on a fact that 
would startle most out- 
siders: President Scalfaro 
is 80 years old; if he were to 


' '' 


be elected again, he would 
leave the president's palace 
either at 87 or in a box. 

While the rest of the 
world grapples with the 
prospect of compulsory re- 
tirement at 50. frets about 
the advance of Alzheimer’s 
and pays homage to youth. 
Italy remains committed to 
gerontocracy. Here, wrin- 
klies rule. 

If no one thought it odd 
that President Scalfaro 
-should be planning to run 
once more for the highest 
office in the land, then it is 
because one of his prede- 


cessors. Sandro Pertini, 
was elected when he was 
two years older. 

Bettino CraxL vexed by the 
elderly statesman Amintore 
Fanfani, once snapped: 
"Politicians, unlike wind, do 
not always i mp rove with 
age.” But no one seems to 
have paid him any attention. 

The last government cri- 
sis. earlier this yean was de- 
cided by the re-emergence 
of a politician whose career 
was thought dead and 
burled. Francesco Cossiga. 
aged 70, himself a former 
president, now holds the 


balance of power in parlia- 
ment Posters for his new 
movement depict him as a 
grey-haired Superman. 

Mr Cossiga is a mere lad 
when compared to same 
other power-pensioners. Far 
and away the most powerful 
figure in high finance is 
Enrico Cncda. undisputed 
boss of the Milan Invest- 
ment bank Mediobanca and 
a master in the art of de- 
signing intricate cross-hold- 
ings. He celebrated his 9lst 
birthday last month. 

Giovanni Agnelli, of the 
Fiat motor empire, is an 


even more influential per- 
sonality his approval ea- 
gerly sought for everything 
from the shape of the gov- 
ernment to the exchange 
rate of the lira. He, howev- 
er is aware of the limita- 
tions of age: a conple of 
years ago, on reaching 75, 
he stepped down from the 
group's ‘chairmanship to 
make way for a younger 
man — Cesare Romiti, who 
was then 73. 

Italians like their pun- 
dits as wizened as possible, 
too. The super-gurus are 
Indro Montanelli and Nor- 


berto Bobbio, both 89. But 
they are increasingly being 
I challenged by an upstart 
youngster. Enzo Biagi, who, 
at 78. is churning out artt- 
| tiles and hosting television 
shows as never before. 

The trend may be about to 
change. Earlier fhia year 
Italy acquired the European 
Union’s yonngest cabinet 
miniafgr, 32-year-old Enrico 
Letta. Even so, one in five 
senators and one In 10 
deputies are over 61. And 
the party with the oldest av- 
erage age in the lower house 
| is called Italian RenewaL 


Martin Vltalker in Brussels | 

T HE European Fariia- 1 
ment is preparing to | 
declare war on tbe | 
Commission by defeat- 
ing the ED budget after the 
release, by a whistleblower 

yesterday of hundreds of cen- 
sored documents on frauds, 
scandals and cover-ups. 

Tbe papers include sensa- 
tional material on the hiring 
of neo-nazis by the commis- 
sion's own security service, a 
network of lucrative contracts 
involving tiie staff of a senior 
commissioner, and repeated 
efforts by commission offi- 
cials to censor documents and 
suppress investigations. 

There Ls also evidence of a 
dirty tricks campaign de- 
signed to stop public Inquiries, 
alter Michel Fremont, the edi- 
tor of the Belgian newspaper 
La Meuse — the first publica- 
tion to reveal widespread ' 
fraud in the ECs £60 mfllitm 
h um an it arian Rid budget — 
was beaten up in his own 
home by a group of armed i 
men. He was later telephoned 
and warned to “lay off the 
commission". 

“lean twakp no certain link 
between this attack and the 
revelations in our journal, 
which implicate certain ser- 
vices of the commission," Mr 
Fromoht said yesterday Com- 
mission nffloiaifi angrily de- 
nied any connection. 

Even before these latest 
sensations, the parliament's 
budget control committee was 
expected to vote today against 
approving the budget. In tbe 
light of a report which ac- 
cused the commission of fos- 
tering “unbridled cronyism'* 
and said that its failure to con- 
trol fraud had harmed the 
EIT& credibility 
The stage is now set for a 
showdown in Strasbourg next 
week, when parliament votes 
on whether to discharge the 
1996 budget. Its refusal would 
be an unprecedented vote of 
no confidence, and would 
probably mean that no serv- 
ing commissioner — however 
guiltless — would be approved 
to serve in Brussels again 
Tony Blair and other Euro- 
pean leaders attending this 
weekend’s EU summit In Vi- 
enna now fhee tHe prospect of 
a constitutional meltdown 
which could immobilise Brus- 
sels at a time when vital deci- 
sions must be taken on budget 
and agricultural reform. 


“The situation in Brussels 
has become intolerable," said 
the Tories’ MEP leader, Ed- 
ward McMfflan-Soptt “We 
have a systematic failure by 
the commission to address its 
internal fraud problems, and 
a systemic bias to cover these 
matters up and mislead par- 
liament. Britain and the other 
heads of government must 
now take a lead at the summit 
to clean up this appalling 
mess." 

Magda Alvoet. the MEP 
who leads the Greens, was 
given the fet file of documents 
by the whistleblower yester- 
day She said: "Some of this 
material would be unbeliev- 
able were the evidence not 
here in documertiary form. 

“We see commission offi- 
cials setting up private compa- 
nies to provide paid services 
to the commission- We see 
people hired or given con- 
tracts on the basis of family 
connections to commission of- 
ficials, even when they have 
no relevant experience. We do 
not want to launch an anti-Eu- 
ropean campaign, but Europe 
can only function propedy if 
people know that we in pariiar 
ment are serious about the 
way their money is spent.” 

The whistleblower a civil 
servant on the commission’s 
internal audit staff whose 
identity ls known to the 
Guardian, said his action was 
the only way left open for him 
to ensure that parliament was 
informed about EU fraud. 

In a three-page letter and 
34-page report he analysed 
scandals in nine separate 
areas of commission opera- 
tions. including tourism and 
nuclear safety programmes 
for Russia. ' 

The commission's security 
office is accused of hiring ex- 
treme rightwing figures, one 
of whom was alleged to have 
used European Council build- 
ings to organise weapons 
exhibitions. 

The whistleblower also in- 
cluded internal files showing 
how documents were doctored 
before parliament’s watch- 
dogs were allowed to see them. 

After being threatened with 
disciplinary proceedings by 
commission officials, he told 
Parliament yesterday: “I have 
been in a privileged .position 
to witness the incompetence 
and unwillingness of the com- 
mission’s administration to 
deal efficiently with fraud and 
irregularities." 


News in brief 


Le Pen called to fight for 
chair of National Front lo^2™ efTt 

A split seems imminent, writes Paul Webster in Paris 


B RUNO Meg ret. the dele- 
gate-general of the 
French National Front, 
who wants to seize control of 
the extremist party yesterday 
challenged the leader, Jean- 
Marie Le Pen. to face him in a 
vote by party members. It was 
seen as the prelude to a split 
in the movement which could 
force Mr Megret to set tip his 
own movement. 

The likelihood of Mr Le Pen 
accepting the dual is consid- 
ered remote, since he has al- 
ready dismissed his 
opponents as “termites" and 
“racists". Hours before Mr 
Meg ret made the challenge at i 
a press conference, Mr Le 
Pen's daughter. Marina, said 
that “putschists" were no 
longer welcome in the party. 

If the movement, which has 
about 15 per cent of the na- 
tional vote, does collapse, it 
will cause one of the biggest, 
upheavals in the French right 
since the fifth republic was 
founded in 1958. Dissident 
Gaullist and centre party lead- 
ers have been seeking al- 
liances with the front since 
they Iasi the 1937 general elec- 
tion. and they appear to be 
ready to join In a broad al- 
liance with Mr Megret. 

Speaking for younger mem- 
bers of the party executive, 
Mr Megret. aged 50. indirectly 
accused Mr Le Pen. aged 70, of 
sabotaging demands for a con- 
gress to reconsider the leader- 
ship election of a year ago. 
Apparently confident of the 
support or the majority of 
members, Mr Megret said: 

“Legitimacy belongs to the 


people who must have their 
say in a special congress". 

While the party’s central 
committee is equally divided 
between supporters of Mr Me- 
gret and those of Mr Le Pen, 
the former claims to have 
most of the movement's 
provincial federations on his 
side. He has been, lobbying In- 
ternally for months, claiming 
that his intellectual, techno- 
cratic team was tired of the 
often outrageous populism 
that Mr Le Pen has exploited 
in his 26 years as leader. 

Nevertheless. Mr Megret. a 
former Gaullist, who is also 


This is a real 
attempt at a 
putsch, but a 
dwarf one’ 


trying to became mayor of 
Marseille, would maintain the 
National Front's anti-immi- 
grant line if he won his bid for 
power. 

When he was mayor of Vit- 
miles, Marseille, before he 
was disqualified from office 
for election irregularities, he 
began introducing discrimi- 
natory policies inspired by the 
racist legislation or the Vichy 
regime. The new mayor, his 
wife Catherine, bas stepped 
up the racist measures, which 
include favouring Freoch- 
bom children above immi- 
grants. 

The leadership argument 


came to a peak over a list of 
candidates for the June Euro- 
pean elections, when Mr Le 
Pen refused to recognise his 
rival as deputy leaden relegat- 
ing him to 10th place on the 
list, below four members of 
Mr Le Pen’s family In the sub- 
sequent row, Mr Megrefs 
backer claimed that the chair- 
man was carrying out a purge 
of opponents. 

The party chairman is ex- 
pected to answer his rival's 
challenge tomorrow. In the 
meantime, be left it to bis 
daughter; a lawyer; to accuse 
Mr Megret implicitly of 
“using every means possible 
to destabilise the party”. 

“This Is a real attempt at a 
putsch, but a dwarf one," she 
said, indirectly referring to 
Mr Megret’s short stature, 
whicb has earned him the 
nickname of “Naboleon" ( sic). 

“His call for a congress 
makes me smile. Our chair- 
man was unanimously elected 
only a year ago and no con- 
gress can be held before 2000. 
Our objective is the European 
elections but some people are 
ready to kill off this campaign 
so that they can grab Jean- 
Marie Le Pen's chair." 

Ms Le Pen said she was 
shocked by tbe verbal vio- 
lence In the party executive 
during last weekend's meet- 
ing on the European election 
list. 

“This was as near as does- 
n't matter to hate. If Mr M&- 
gret does not reject the 
putschists, they should face 
the consequences and create 
their own party" 


Champagne goes flat for Switzerland 


St ephen Bates In Geneva 

S WITZERLAND is suffer- 
ing a new blow to its self- 
esteem: a French decision to 
block its trade negotiations 
with the European Union 
because the Swiss produce a 
wine they call champagne. 

The French blockade, ap- 
plied at a meeting of EU for- 
eign ministers, has effec- 
tively destroyed a series of 

otherwise unrelated deals 
on issues such as road and 
rail routes, agriculture, and 


mutually-recognised com- 
mercial standards. 

This weekend, as Genev- 
ans celebrate the Escalade 
. festival (marking a 17th 
Century success In repelling 
an army from Savoy, re- 
pulsed after a townswoman 
raised the alarm by throw- 
ing a pot of soup at the in- 
vaders), the Swiss are ask- 
ing if their much-vaunted 
independence can survive. 

The French Insist that only 
sparkling wine from their 
Champagne district can be 


called champagne. The Swiss 
say they have been producing 
wine around the village of 
Champagne, above Lake 
Neuchatel, since the 10th 
century — 700 years before 
French bubbly appeared. 

Pierre Hazan, a Swiss 
journalist and the author of 
The Swiss Illness, said: “It is 
almost comical It seems we 
now have to bow the knee to 
Europe. It is a strange situa- 
tion for a country which has 
been arrogant for a very 
longtime.'* 


THE US congressional com- 
mittee investigating President 
Clinton over the Monica 
Lewinsky affair begins Us 
final debate on the impeach- 
ment charges today. 

Voting on draft impeach- 
ment articles covering perjury 
obstruction of justice and 
abuse of presidential power is 
expected as early as tomorrow 
in the House of Representa- 
tives Judiciary committee, 
where Mr Clinton’s Republi- 
can opponents have a 21-16 
majority — Martin Kettle. 
Washington 

‘Dr Death’ to 
stand trial 

DR Jack Kevorkian, known as 
Dr Death because of his in- 
volvement in assisted suicide, 
was ordered yesterday to 
stand trial on murder and as- 
sisted suicide charges for the 
death by injection that was 
videotaped and shown on 
American television 

“The intent to kill was pre- 
meditated." District Judge 
Phyllis McMillen of Water- 
ford, Michigan, said. — AP. 
Waterford. 

Arrest over 
poison plot 

JAPANESE police arrested a 
former insurance saleswoman 
yesterday in connection with 
a mass poisoning incident in 
July that killed four people 
and sparked a nationwide 
wave of copycat crimes. 

Masumi Hayashi is charged 
with murder and attempted 
murder for lacing a pot of 
curry with arsenic at a festi- 
val in Sonobe. — Jonathan 
Watts. Tokyo. 

Swiss role 
for woman 

SWITZERLAND elected its 
Tint female and first Jewish 
president yesterday less than 
30 years after Swiss women 
won the right to vote. 

Ruth DreifUss. the interior 
minister; who wfll hold the .• 
post for a year; told cheering 
crowds outside the parliament 
in Berne: “Today Switzerland 
proved U is numb without its 
women." — Reuters. Zurich. 
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CALLS 


FLAT RATE CALLS - 24 HOURS 
A DAY, T DAYS A WEEK 

One. Tel offers low cost Internationa} calls from your home 
or business phone. 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
There is no pre -payment required and you don’t even have 
to change telephone companies. Call us now to register on 
0800 09b 3888 between 8am-8pni, Monday to Friday or 
10am— 4pm at weekends. Once you are 'registered simply 
dial 1878 from your touch tone phone in front of the 
international number you wish to call. It couldn't be easier. 


HOW TO DIAL 1878 ¥SAVE 


AREA H LOCAL 



Kr.-4 Ji 



IWl^P 



One.Tel >)) 

100% Telephone Co. 



No P re* No sVrfthing No minimum 

payment p hone fompinwes mon th1y charges 


0800 096 3888 



tiot applicable to calls made to or trom Mobile phones. Ml rates ere correct at flme.ot publication andean change aLany time. All prices include VAT, 
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WORLD NEWS I 7 


US anger as Iraq defies inspectors 


Martin Kettle in Washington 
and Mark Ttan in Mew Yo rk 

T HE Clinton arimfnjc- 
tration renewed its 
threat of military 
action against Sad- 
dam H ossein yester- 
day warning that it would 
strike if Iraq failed to comply 
with Unit ed Nations weapons 
inspections, after a fresh 
stand-off during a search at 
the headquarters of Iraq's rul- 
ing Ba'ath party 
The UN inspectors called 
off their search of an nfftep m 
Baghdad after Iraq 
that the purposes of the unan- 
nounced visit had to be put In 
writing. 

The United Stales, which 
still has thousands of troops 
and hundreds of war planes 
in the Gulf area, warned that 
it was “poised to act" if 
President Saddam failed to 


comply with the inspection 
team’s requests. 

"We expect fall cooperation 
That's what Iraq agreed to," 
the Wh ite House national se- 
curity council spokesman, 
David Leavy said in Washing- 
ton. Though diplomats at the 
UN tried to play down the lat- 
est confrontation, the UN’s 
chief weapons inspector; 
Richard Butler; said it was 
“very serious". 

Surprise searches far docu- 
ments and material r ef erring . 
to weapons of ma« destruc- 1 
tian only resumed on Tuesday 
after the last minute climb- . 
down an November 14, when ! 
Iraq agreed to submit to UN 
Inspections under the threat 
of massive air strikes. 

Iraqi radio reported that a 
UN weapons team tried to get 
into the Ba'ath party's office 
“hi a provoc ati ve manne r, 
without a previous announce- 


Suharto 
grilled on 
‘billions’ 


John ApBonby in Jakarta 

T HE disgraced Indone- 
sian dictator General 
Suharto was officially 
questioned for the 
first time yesterday about the 
huge fortune he is alleged to 
have amassed during his 32- 
years in power, which was 
brought to an end by riots and 
political chaos in May 
Accompanied by eight I 
lawyers, the 77-year-cId farmer ! 
president was interrogated by 
three deputy attorney- 
generals for more than four 
hours at the high prosecutor's 
office, a last-minute change of 
venue to wrongfoot hundreds j 
of students camped at the pub- j 
licised location, the attorney- 
general’s office. 

“I gave them all the infor- 
mation they. wanted," a re- 
laxed-looking Gen Suharto 
said in a brief statement be- .. 
fore leaving in a heavily 
guarded convoy “I am always, 
ready to meet the requests of' 
the attorney-general, as no 


I one is above the law 

"However; every civ ilian 
has the right to be protected 
by the law;" he added— a clear 
reference to the growing cam- 
paign for hhn to be tried for j 
political and economic crimes 
against the country I 

Mohammed Assegaf head 
of Gen Suharto's legal team, 
said his client was questioned 
specifically about the use of 
hundreds of milli ons of 
pounds belonging to seven 
charitable foundations he 
chaired, and the “national 
car" project 

It is widely believed that 
Gen Suharto used the founda- 
tions as fronts to channel bil- 
lions of dollars to himself; his 
family and cronies. The “na- 
tional car” scheme allowed 
Gen Suharto's youngest son, 
Hutomo Mandate Putra, to im- 
port and sell Korean-made 
cars, under an Indonesian 
marque, without paying the 
standard sales and import 
duty Mr Hutomo was able to 
undercut his competitors by 


meat” A party official de- 
manded a written declaration 
“on the material and items" 
covered by the search. The 
team rejected the request and 
then left the site. 

“What happened today is 
that they violated an agree- 
ment with the Iraqi govern- 
ment, called modalities of 

inspections of sensitive sites," 
said Iraq's oil minister. Amir 
Muhammad Rasheed. 

The minister said a group 
of 12 inspectors were told 
when they arrived at the party 
he adquarters that it was con- 
sidered a sensitive site and 
only four inspectors were al- 
lowed in. 

He claimed that four Inspec- 
tors did enter the building but 
left later on instructions from 
Mr Butler, “We have modali- 
ties well established from 1996 
up until two days ago then Mr 
Butter it seems, has given in- 


‘What happened 
today is that they 
violated an 
agreement with 
the Iraqi 
government* 


Amir Mu hamma d 
Rasheed 


structions to chief inspector 
Roger Hffi that these modali- 
ties are no longer valid," Mr 
Rasheed said. “Unless this is 
resolved there will be poten- 1 
tial for crises, confrontation , 
and problems.” 

But Mr Butler; speaking in 

New York. said: “This was an 



absolutely legal no-notice in- 
spection and they blocked us. 
It was a blockage and it was 
wrong." 

Mr Butter said he had spo- 
ken by telephone with his rep- 
resentative in the field, follow 
Australian Roger Hffi, several 
times during the course of the 


night “In the end it was per- 
fectly clear that Iraq was de- 
termined to block us, and 
therefore 1 told him to with- 
draw;” he added. The Iraqis 
asked us to give them a list of 
what we wanted, which is 
completely illegitimate, ab- 
solutely wrong. And of course 
we did not do that". 

Asked whether he intended 
complaining to the UN Securi- 
ty Council. Mr Butler said he 
would think about it The 
stand-off was the first since 
Mr Butler announced this 
week that surprise inspec- 
tions would be resumed. 

It took place as 200 Unscom 
inspectors, divided into nine 
arms monitoring units, two 
biological warfare teams and 
a missile unit conducted an- 
other 32 searches for banned 
weapons in several sites in 
Iraq. Unannounced visits 
have been a major source of 


friction between Unscom and 
the Iraqi regime. Last month’s 
crisis was triggered by Bagh- 
dad's refttsal to allow inspec- 
tors to enter a base ran by 
Iranian exiles. 

One diplomatic source said 
that tension was certain to in- 
crease again next week, when 
Mr Butler is due to report to 
the UN secretary-general, Kofi 
Annan, on Iraq’s record of co- 
operation during the latest re- 
sumption oT inspections. His 
arms teams have been carry- 
ing out a stepped-up pro- 
gramme of visits in advance 
of this report. 

The US secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, speaking 
in Brussels, warned that there 
would be no review of Inter- 
national sanctions against 
Iraq unless it cooperated fully 
with the weapons inspectors. 

But she seemed keen to 
avoid dramatising the latest 



Suharto’s car is tightly 


40 per cent On Monday the at- 
torney-general, Audi Ghalib, 
said the scheme, which lasted 
about 18 months until the 
World Trade Organisation 
ruled that it violated Interna , 
tional law; cost the country at 
least $LS5 trillion- (£912 mil- 
lion). 

. Mr Assegaf said yesterday 
that Gen Suharto had not 
been charged with anything. 
“I would like to stress that Mr 
Suharto was not questioned 


as crowds wait for him to leave the prosecutor's 


Tin E 


a yesterday 


as a suspect or a witness but 
in his capacity as being in a 
position to clarify matters. He 
was not even placed under 
boose arrest" 

The general, who has been , 
exonerated by two half-heart- 
ed unofficial investigations in 
the past four months, denies 
embezzling money or proper- 
ty He said on television in 
September that he had “not 
one cent” in foreign bank ac- 
counts and that the contents 


of his three local accounts 
contained his savings from 
his presidential salary and 
army pension. 

But to have accumulated 
the money he holds In these 
accounts, he would have had 
to have been a general and 
president for more than 70 
years and not spent a penny of 
his earnings. Investigators in 
the land ministry announced 
last week that they had discov- 
ered that the president and his 


family own more than 22 mil- 
lion acres of land In various ! 
parts of the country 
On Sunday Gen Suharto 
warned the government not to 
continue with the legal pro- 
ceedings. In a statement he said 
that if he was taken to court, “It 
could drag down the govern- 
ment, bringing senior Incum- 
bent and former — as 

well as the cronies suspected of 
accruing Ill-gotten wealth — 
into messy litigation". 


incident, saying Iraq’s coop- 
eration had to be assessed as a 
whole, taking into account 
documents and inspections. 

Her remarks follow Tues- 
day’s speech by President Clin- 
ton's national security adviser; 
Sands' Berger, which acknowl- 
edged the difficulty of main- 
taining sanctions against Iraq 
and committed the US more 
firmly than ever before to a 
policy of ousting the Baghdad 
government "step by step, in a 
practical and effective way". 

The longer this stand-off 
continues the harder it will be 
to maintain the international 
support we have built for our 
policy" Mr Berger said In a 
speech at Stanford University 
"Even the toughest of all sanc- 
tions regimes in history be- 
comes harder to sustain over 
time." 
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Many of the current cabi- 
net served under Gen 
Suharto and are believed to 
have amassed fortunes of 
their own through abuse of 
office. 

Few people believe the gov- 
ernment seriously intends to 
delve Into Ids wealth. Endy 
Bayunl, managing editor ot 
the Jakarta Post, said; This 
is Just a drama, a play by the 
government to keep the peo- 
ple happy” 
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Vital clue in evolution riddle 


Alex Duval Smith reports from 
Johannesburg on the ape-man 
providing a link to our forebears 


A bout 3js minion 
years after it fell 
face first into a 
shaft — - possibly 
while fleeing a 
voracious carnivore — a fos- 
silised South African ape-man 

was unveiled yesterday as the 
best due yet to the conun- 
drum of -human evolctian- 
South African paleontolo- 
gists said the skull and skele- 
ton of the Australopithecus 
hominid — the only one to be 
found near-complete — would 
provide more information on 
our t ransit ion from ape to 
human than any other similar 
fossil find. 

Ron Clarke, director of ex- 
cavations at Sterkfonteln cave 
near Johannesburg, where 
the specimen was discovered, 
said he had not been able to 

determine its sex. 

But he said it had heels 
adapted for standing upright 
walked on two legs, and used 
distend ed big toes to cl im b 
tXISQS. 

Its life would have been 


“similar to that which Is led j 
by chimpanzees today”. i 

He said the hominid was 
older «wd more complete than 
Luck fragments of whom were 
found in Ethiopia in 1974. 

Dr Clarke, from Witwater- 
srand University told a press 1 
conference in Johannesburg 
yesterday: This is every pale- 
ontologist’s dream. The find 
will move us closer to under- 
standing the. link between 
iP*n and ape. 

“Until now we have had 
skulls and skeletons but never j 
both together: Now we will see 
which skull goes with which 
skeleton, and we will also be 
able to see how these crea- 
tures moved and the length of 
their arms in relation to their 
legs." 

Dr Qarke said his team had 
chiselled out the “little crea- ; 
tore" — it is only 4ft tall — 
from a stalagmite created by 
the dripping of lime-charged 
water 60ft below ground. 

Phillip Tobias, who led the 
, Witwaterarand team, said: 



Dr Ron Clarke and his assistants hold a model based on 
the skeleton’s foot, the first bones to be unearthed 


“For those of us seeking to 
bring out the roots of human- 
ity from the African soil, this, 
is probably the most impor- 
tarfrpaleoanthropological find 
ever on the continent” 

Professor Tobias said the 
fossil would help discover 
when some apes evolved into 
humans. 

“We’re getting closer to the 
critical parting of the ways be- 
tween homlnlds and African 
apes 5 to 7 million years ago. 

“For along time, we thought 


the vegetation in southern 
Africa was savannah. Now we 
are fairly certain it was tropi- 
cal forest 

“It is possible that a change 
in the climate inspired the 
apes to come down from the 
trees to look for food." 

Dr Clatim said the first 
piece of the hominid — a foot 
bone — was unearthed by 
limestone miners at the cave 
in the 1920s. He found it in a 
box four years ago. 

“I knew there must be more 


of this ltttte creature,’' he I 
said.'* Carnivores always go 
for extremities like the feet 
the bands, the head. If the feet 
were Intact I knew the rest of 
the skeleton was somewhere 
in the cave. 

But the limestone in the 50ft 
square cave. 20 miles north- 
west of Johannesburg, had 
shifted over the mffieaniums, 
separating the torso of the 
hominid from its legs. 

Dr Clarke’s team found a 
tibia In July last yean but it 
took them until September 
this year to find the skull. 

With help from the geomag- 
netism laboratory at Liver- 
pool University, the team 
dated the surrounding rode 
and antelope remains in a 
layer of younger rock above 
the hominid. 

Tim Partridge, a climatolo- 
gist said; “We came to the con- 
clusion that this new creature 
is between 3.22 and &58 mil- 
lion years old- The fragments 
erf Lucy are 32 million years 
old and the Laetoli footprints 
are 3.75 million years old.” 

Dr Clarke said much of the 
hnminld remained lodged in 
Sterkfontein cave, and that 
tests and further nhigpning in 
the next year would provide 
more information. 


Skeleton will flesh out our ancestors’ story 


Urn Radford. Science Editor 

T HE plot is murky, the 
action uncertain, the 
dialogue non -existent 
and th e opening chapters 
are probably lost fbreven 

The tale begins in Africa 

mom than 5 million WMS 

ago, when the common an- 

yygfajC and TXkQOr 


ern chimpanzees stalked the 
forests. It was followed by 
the apelike Anstralopitb- 
ectnes- They stood <m two 
legs, but behaved like apes, 
foraging for fimit, and occa- 
sionally meat 
One of these groups gave 
rise- to a new genus with 
larger brains, about two 
million years ago. These 


were christened Homo — 
habilis, erectus and so on. 

| Only one species survived, 
and It now occupies almost 
! the entire planet 
. . The Sterkfonteln find win 
keep scholars happy for 
years. Complete skeletons 
are very rare. Little Foot - 
has big questions to answer 
"I suspect this one will 


add more nn det- c teTitilTip 
about the functional anato- 
my It won’t, X think, 
rewrite human evolution," 
says Robert Foies an an- 
thropologist at the 
University of Cambridge. 

. Most of Little Foot is still 
lying in the rocks. Once out 
of Its breccia bed, it will be 
put through its paces. Chris 





Stringer; head of human 
origins at the Natural 
History Museum in 
London, wants to know 
how well it could walk on 
two foet. Only then can sci- 
entists build up a picture of 
how it lived and moved. 

"It seems to be a com- , 
plete skull and jaw; so the The 3J5 million-year-old jawbone of Australopithecus 

teeth will be helpful." hominid found in Sterkfonteln cave near Johannesburg 


US has 
top 


files on 
Diana 

Mlchwl EBbon hi New York 

A merican intelligence 
agencies hold more 
than 1,000 pages of files 
on Diana, Princess or Wales, 
which they claim could cause 
“exceptionally grave damage 
to the national security" if 
made public 

The National Security 
Agency which monitors for- 
eigners and can Intercept trie- 
phone calls and e-mail, says 
its records are “currently and 
property classified” lop secret. 

News of the files comes 
after the release of papers re- 
vealing that Prank Sinatra of- 
fered to work undercover for 
the FBI. 

It is not known if the mater- 
ial on Princess Diana relates 
to her death. A spokesman at 
the French embassy in New 
York said: “I have no informa- 
tion at all about anything of 
this kind. We are not informed 
about that." 

The records came to light id 
response to a request from 
APB, a wire service which 
specialises in criminal justice, 
under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act The National Se- 
curity Agency says the files 
are exempt from disclosure. 

John Pike, an expert on US 
intelligence agencies at the 
Federation of American Sci- 
entists, a Washington think- 
tank, suite "Basically they 

(the NSA) monitor everything 
outside the United States, 
everyone of significance." He 
thougbt the agencies could 
have been collecting informa- 
tion to protect the princess 
from terrorist attacks. 

The files contain 1.056 
pages and ar held by the Na- 
tional Security Agency the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
the state department and the 
Defence intelligence Agency 
The National Security Agency 
says the documents are being 
withheld to protect “intelli- 
gence sources and methods” 
and “the functions or activi- 
ties of the NSA". Experts say 
that even If the contents of a 
file are not sensitive, the 
sources may well be. 

A spokesman at the Defence 
Intelligence Agency known as 
the Pentagon’s CIA. said he 
had no Idea why it would have 
classified information on the 
princess. “All our stuff is on 
military obviously she wasn't 
in the military” 

Mr Pike said the US govern- 
ment might have been Inter- 
ested In her campaign against 
landmines. 
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I N news that will astound 
many, it has been 
reported that black 
people are much more 
likely than whites to be 
stopped and searched by 
police, and sent to prison 
bat less likely, when mar* 
dered, to have their killers 
caught. It is very easy, of 
course, for those whom Mr 
Tony Blair calls “the sneer- 
ers” to smear well-loved 
and trusted British institu- 
tions, but some of us find 
this picture of institutional- 
ised racism in the British 
police hard to believe. I am 
therefore Indebted to Match 
of the Day magazine for an 
interview with Bernard 
Manning. The comic gener- 
ously gave his thoughts 
about his beloved Manches- 
ter City at home, clad only 
in vest, socks and Winner- 
style giant underpants. 
“Later on.” writes the inter- 
viewer. drawing to a close, 
“he would have to put his 
clothes back on and do a 
show in Yorkshire for Leeds 
CID ...” So let’s hear no 
more nonsense about rac- 
ism In the force, and give 
our police — who are doing 
a difficult job In impossible 
circumstances — the sup- 
port they deserve. 


D IARY vicar the Rev 

Steve Chalke has con- 
sidered the Bible So- 
ciety’s decision to print of 
3,000 Bibles in the Philip- 
pines on paper recycled 
from pornographic maga- 
zines. “I think it's a good 
idea,” says Steve, “but then 
1 would say that, as the pres- 
ident of the Bible Society 
UK.” You’re not? “I am. 
Look, this is a wonderful 
demonstration of the 
Bible’s message. It’s about 
redemption or transforma- 
tion, isn’t it? God gets hold 
of people like you and me 
and makes something out of 
something that’s mind up 
and muddled.” Well, I cer- 
tainly am- “I mean, that’s 
the story of Christmas, isn't 
it? God became man — quite 
a scandal at the time.” 


A LSO contemplating 
Christmas is Terry 
Major-Ball. Terry has 
recently enjoyed a medical 
breakthrough, his sleep 
apnoea and heavy snoring 
cored by an Australian de- 
vice— a mask that Sts over 
his entire face and blows air 
down his airways while he 

sleeps. ”1 look like a fighter 
pilot,” says Terry, “but I feel 
much better for it As for my 
Christinas message to you 
and your readers, it is this: 

friends are more important 

than money.” And upon this 
thoughtful note, we make 
our farewells- 







I N Tatler, Takl-George el- 
egantly parodies himself 
with an exaggeratedly 
sycophantic appraisal of 
two women friends. Carla 
Powell (for whom he butlers 
on her Alpine walking holi- 
days with sane and rational 
Paul Johnson) and Barbara 
Amiel (for whose husband 
Conrad Black he writes a 
column in the Spectator). 
T-G even gives them marks 
out of 10 in various catego- 
ries. Perhaps inevitably, 
the pressures of worrying 
about future employment 
overwhelms T-G, who has 
them tied at 85 out of 100, 
but particularly intriguing 
is his judgment ofMs Amiel 
in the “physical attributes” 
section. “Like lots of intelli- 
gent women,” writes the 
Cypriot, “she has a compli- 
cated relationship with her 
own beauty.” Most mysteri- 
ous (sometimes it requires a 
surgeon’s scalpel to dissect 
Taki’s thought processes) , 
but whatever can he mean? 


Impeachment may now loom, but 
who cares? Bill Clinton is history 



P RAISE be, Andrew 

Morton's biography of 
Kenyan leader Daniel 
arap Moi completes his 
journey from Daily Star 
royal reporter to homme 
serieux. However, accord- 
ing to the Kenyan press. 
Andrew retains that fabled 
talent for causing inter- 
family strife. Moi's other 
offspring are furious with 
his son Gideon, it seems, 
whom they blame for a 
paragraph reporting that, 
apart from Gideon himself 
and his daughter June, Moi 
has found all his other chil- 
dren a disappointment 
Meanwhile, 1 am outraged 
by a claim in Nairobi's 
People newspaper that gov- 
ernment sources say 
Andrew received Grom Moi 
a commission of $250,000. 
When we asked his publish- 
ers whether Andrew had 
taken anything from the 
brutal dictator, they as- 
sured us that he done noth- 
ing of the kind to compro- 
mise the independence of 
the book. No doubt Presi- 
dent Moi will wish to cor- 
rect this mistake forthwith. 


T HE Clinton arraignment | 
beckons, the impeaching 
doses in. The House of 
Representatives could vote it 
through next week. If it does, 
the Senate wiU proceed with 
immense formality to try the 
charge. The occasion win he 
like nothing any American 
alive has witnessed, with 
Chief Justice Rehnquist in 
the chair, 100 senators in the 
jury-box. and the president 
albeit absent in the dock. 

As a live event it will be 
momentous. Yet what is im- 
pressive about this process, 
as it unfolds, is not so much 
the here-and-now, however 
gruesomely absorbing, as the 
way it is being overtaken by 
the two-quintessential Ameri- 
can preoccupations: with his- 
tory, on the one hand, and 
with the future, on the other. 

Everyone knows the process 
will never reach completion. 
The president won't be run 
out of office. Though the 
House may impeach, the Sen- 
ate doesn't have the votes to 
convict To that extent the 
process is a farce. The Ameri- 
can people don't want im- 
peachment This is the gratu- 
itous acti n g -out of partisan, 
self-important piety by Repub- 
lican politicians, determined, 
as one of them said, that the 
president “should be branded 
a n d given the scarlet letter”. 

It could do serious damage 
to the republic. But the larger 
truth is that, in a sense, it is 
already all over. Clinton is 
yesterday’s man.. Survival is 
attainable but respect has 
gone for ever, and the country 
is preparing to move on. 

For Clinton, history is what 
now matters. Many around 
him say this is what wholly 
preoccupies him. In a two- 
term system, such anxiety 
may be the fate of all presi- 
dents even when they still 
have two years to serve, but it 
is Clinton's particularly. If 


the House does impeach, he 
knows this will be die most 
memorable single fact any 
future American school-child 
knows about William Jeffer- 
son Clinton. A Senate acquit- 
tal. after a wall-to-wall tele- 
vised trial which consumed 
the nation's quality time for 
weeks or months, wouldn't 
change that — and he hasn't 
been clever in his efforts to 
avoid it 

The November elections, 
when the Democrats held 
more ground than anyone ex- 
pected, reinduced the old 
Clinton arrogance. He 
returned to the attack not 
only against Kenneth Starr, 
but against Starr's congres- 
sional allies. The aura of 
repentance disappeared from 
view and, in the contest be- 
tween rival displays of hu- 
bris, the president alienated 
moderate Republicans who 
were disposed to help him. 
This is why impeachment 
from once seeming negligible, 
has become quite likely — 
which in turn emphasises a 
greater truth about Clinton 
and history. 

His perilous condition 
shows, I think, the limited 
nature of his acquittal by the 
people. He was allowed to es- 
cape the consequences of his 
low misdemeanours, but was 
hardly carried into the pan- 
theon. The people may have 
decided Mr Starr was the big- 
ger bastard, and said the pres- 
ident should be allowed to 
carry on. They did not and do 
not want his long drawn out 
humiliation, even for what 
any ordinary person would 
call perjury. But a hero he is 
not, and never now will be. 
His rescue from the fires of 
hell was Houdmi-stuff: a 
trick, not proof of sanctity. 

This is not, moreover, a case 
of the president's brilliant 
mark on history being effaced 
by a small misfortune. Legis- 


latively his record is thin. His 
triumphs, in face of a Con- 
gress he didn’t control have 
been mainly negative, the bal- 
anced budget at the top of the 
list For many reasons, there 
has been no great social 
reform. For the particular 
reason of his own negligent. 
American foreign policy in 
these crucial years has been 
responsive to nothing so much 
as the requirements of a disen- 
gaged domestic pol i t i cs. 


S O the impeachment 
hearings concern a 
man whose history is 
already just about fin- 
ished. The evidence is there, 
even if the verdict is not yet 
in. Intense though his con- 
cern is with that verdict, it’s 
hard to foresee anything that 
will countermand the eva- 
siveness and duplicity, the 
moral squalor and serial self- 
deception, of this brainy play- 
boy of power, whether he is 
impeached or not. 

Impeachment is a potent 
matter, and would be quite 
excessive even for the pexjtuy 
Clinton refuses to admit But 
as Car as history goes, it 
merely converts the bad into 
the worse. Though the politi- 
cal class and the political 
media see it as the apotheosis 
of the scandal that has ob- 
sessed them for a year, for the 
people it is time to move on. 

This is the second efface- 
ment of Clinton. No place on 
Earth thinks more keenly 
about the fixture than Amer- 
ica. In American politics Just 
now, it's as if the fixture is 
being speeded forward, so as 
to become the present There 
are two years to go, but al- 
ready what presses most 
keenly on many minds is not 
the frailties of this president 
but the identity of the next 
The real present begins to 
recede before fixture possibili- 
ties- It will be Clinton's fate to 


watch his own descent Into 
lame-duckery from a stance of 
such weakness that people 
may almost forget he is in the 
White House. 

This is partly systemic. The 
reorganisation of the primary 
elections means that the next 
nominees will be known be- 
fore the »id of March 2000, 
nine months before one of 
them takes office. This 
requires them to fight it out 
for pre-nomination dollars 
i and credibility through 1939. 

The slow build-up has long 
gone. There will be no remote 
outsider accelerating out of 
New Hampshire. All will be 
determined by dollar millions 
raised now: which means that 
people talk with airy confi- 
dence of Al Gore and George 
W. Bush already being as 
good as home, though Bill 
Bradley is entering the lists, 
and a dozen others are getting 
their names on the ballot of 
hopeftils. 

This arrangement would all 
but nullify the last two years 
of any president It’s one of 
several signs of a political 
system which is in dire condi- 
tion. But in the present case, 
there's another reason for 
such prematurity. It signals 
the national questing for a 
new future, as a relief from 
the troubled, incorrigible 
present 

However cynical Ameri- 
cans may be about politics, 
having lived through an era, 
the Clinton era, which gave 
them, from many hands other 
than the president’s, rich 
nourishment for that condi- 
tion, they believe things can 
and should be better. A new 
president any president is 
their best hope. 

It will be Clinton's punish- 
ment impeached or not to 
watch the sentiment of hope 
and — dare one Say the word? 
— idealism work its way back 
from the throttling he gave it 


The media ignore women’s sports 
because no one is interested 


Forget it, 
girls . . - 


[Charles 


T HIS is not a simple mat- 
ter, especially if you 
want to stay alive. But 
to put it simply, women's 
sport is plain dull. 

There were hoots of deri- 
sion In the office yesterday 
when I suggested that the 
reason women's sport gets so 
little coverage in newspapers 
and on television is because, 
for the most part it is boring 
to watch. 

Indeed, if TV had been cov- 
ering the event they would 
have marvelled at the preci- 
sion of the knee-jerks, the pin- 


point accuracy of the respons- 
es and the foil fory of the 
attack. It could have filled air 
time. 

The debate — maybe 
“shouting match” would be 
more accurate — occurred 
after we had all read in the 
Guardian some research from 
a student at Nottingham Trent 
University which showed that 
sportswomen are virtually ig- 
nored by the media despite 
their success at national and 
international level 

Not only sports played ex- 
clusively by women were 
overlooked, but the women's 
versions of those games 
played by troth sexes, such as 
tennis, football and athletics, 
received fewer column Inches 
and little time on television. 

First things first. A lot of 
sport, played by both men and 
women. Is boring to watch. 
Many of us have huffed and 
puffed around a football field, 
a squash court or a swimming 
pool. We enjoy ourselves im- 
mensely and trouble the refer- 
ee or the scorer but would 
never suggest that we should 
trouble the programme 
controllers. 

And I can take great plea- 
sure in watching my nine- 
year-old play football but 
would not inflict it on anyone 
else — except perhaps his 
grandmother. 

So there are those sports we 
like to play for recreation, 
competition or fitness and 
that is as far as it goes. But 
talk to any sporting body and 
they will bang on about the 
need for publicity so that they I 
can get sponsors .50 that they 
can grow, so that they can cre- 
ate champions. Women's 
sports are no exception. 


Pinochet’s thwarted supporters have a lotto say about rights. They were quiet when his henchmen were torturing me. 


Under the electrodes 


Tito Tricot 


I AM sickened by those 
who claim that the 
rights of the dictator 
General Pinochet are being 
violated. I cannot forget Pa- 
tricia's horrifying screams 
for help as she was raped 

repeatedly by a gang of 
“brave” Chilean marines. 

She was only 15 at the 
time of the coup. She was 
arrested, Uke many of us. 
simply for being a sup- 
porter of the Popular Unity 
government I will never 
forget the night she tried to 
kill herself by han g in g her 
head against the wall. 

Terror became our perma- 
nent companion. Terror 
made my mother’s hair go 
grey, because she couldn't 
find me. She had to go 
through the humiliating and 
agonising journey of knock- 
ing at the soldiers’ doors 
asking questions that al- , 
ways remained unanswered. 


They terrorised my preg- 
nant wife and the little 
being In her womb. “It is 
warl” they shouted, before 
ripping away my clothes, 
tying my hands behind my 
back and putting a hood 
over my head. They took 
turns in beating me. I could 
feel their stale breath, their 
joy when their fists or 
kicks met the flesh. 1 stood 
there, naked, tied up, blind- 
folded and defenceless, but 
proud. 

Yes, proud, because 1 was 
better than they were, be- 
cause I had nothing to be 
ashamed of. What do they 
know about ideals, ethics 
or morality, they who have 
been trained in the “art” of 
killing? They were the rav- 
ing animals while X was 
more humane than ever be- 
fore, conquering fear in the 
name of freedom. 

The pain rushed through 
my entire body. It got in- 
creasingly hot in that 
room, the torture session 


went an forever. Was It still 
night-time, was the sun al- 
ready coming out, were 
people leaving their homes 
to work, were little chil- 
dren going to school un- 
aware that In a dark base- 
ment cell yet another 
human being was being tor- 
tured by a group of 
cowards? 

I will never know the 


your flesh, your bones, 
your kidneys, and your 
brain. It is a painful 
explosion of shiny colours 
that comes out of your 
mouth in the form of a 
scream that you cannot 
control. It is as If somebody 
else is screaming in the 
room; it is not your scream, 
it Is not your body, but it is 
your pain. You swallow 


This is personal. 1 want the whole world 
to know that he is a murderer, a terrorist 


answer to these questions. 
All 1 know is that at one 
point X was taken to an- 
other room, tied to a chair 
and threatened with execu- 
tion before tiny electrodes 
were fixed to my wrists and 
genitals. 

It was electricity. You 
could feel it coming, travel- 
ling throughout your body 
Him a milli on pins pinching 


electricity and you vomit 
electricity. It hurts, and 
they know it 

That is why this is 
personal. 

I spent four months with 
a plaster cast from my neck 
to my waist because they 
broke my back — not in a 
private clinic, not in a hos- 
pital, but In prison. It Is 
personal, because 10 years 


went by before 1 could get a 
job. Because I was sepa- 
rated from my children and 
it hurt. 

My wife was five months 
pregnant when arrested by 
a special secret police unit. 
Where were the now-vocif- 
erous Pinochet supporters 
when she was sent to a 
men’s prison and kept in 
solitary confinement? Did 
they ever think about the 
suffering of our baby? He 
was born with m»d brain 
damage, but the rich politi- 
cians, businessmen and 
lawyers who now comp lain 
about the treatment of Pi- j 
nochet, never helped him, i 

This is personal, this is 
between Pinochet and me. 
Iwant the whole world to 
know that he is a murderer, 
a terrorist, a criminal, an 
animaL I want the whole 
world to know that I feel 
deeply embarrassed by the 
civilian government's de- 
fence of the dictator. It 
sickens me that two Euro- 



spite the players’ skill, com- 
mitment and enthusiasm, 
these were participation not 
spectator sports. 

No matter how hard they 
try, netball is never going to 
work on television In this 
country and is extremely diffi- 
cult to make interesting for a 
mass readership. For the 
aficionados there are 
magazines. 

In those sports also played 
by men. Uke football, the stan- 
dard is not good enough. It 
may be as good as many 
leagues of amateur men's 
football but is that any reason 
why the media should take 
notice? Most men's football is 
ignored. 

The sports that have bro- 
ken this mould are athletics 
and tennis. Both have a tradi- 
tion In this country- But if we 
are honest, we are interested 
only in those few women who 
are world class. We can all 
name Britain's top two men’s 
tennis players but would be 
hard put to Identify the top 
women’s player/ 

And, apart from Wimble- 
don. does anyone really care? 

Television executives are 
no mugs. They put on what 
they know the punters want 
to see — and preferably live. 
And what people want to see 
Is top-quality sport that 
means something, and is per- 
formed to the highest level by 
stars. Throw in a row and 
their happiness is complete. 

Only the top male athletes 
can provide this, whether it is 
in a thundering football game 
with artistry allied to strength 
and cunning, a tennis match 
with serves and returns of 
stunning speed and beauty, or 
the final few holes of a major 
golf tournament, when only 
the most focused and skilled of 
players can prosper. 

All is not lost though. Salvo- 


No matter how hard 
they try, netball 
is never going to 
work on television 


I SPENT 20 years as a sports 
journalist and lost count of 
the times that I was be- 
rated for not giving women's 
sport its equal space. Sure, we 
did one-off pieces on women's 
lacrosse, harimintTin, sq uach 
or hockey. 

But why did it go no fur- 
ther? The reason is that, de- 


tion for women's sport may 
come from the increase in TV 
channels. There, they may be 
able to have their own pro- 
grammes and those that want 
can watch all day and night 

But they should beware. 
The proliferation of channels 
may mean that women's 
sports never reach their holy 
grail of a huge national audi- 
ence. Nothing does that nowa- 
days, apart from World Cup 
football and one or two mo- 
ments of Olympic athleticism 
once every four years. 

Yesterday for instance, the 
sports editor of this paper de- 
cided that the only piece of 
women’s sport worth covering 
was the publication, in small 
type, of the fifth-round draw 
for hockey's women's cup. 

Even that was being gener- 
ous. And now please excuse 
me. I have to go. I've got some 
drying paint to watch. 


"Admit it, you didn't know, 
it’s Sam Smith. 


pean countries finally ar- 
rested Pinochet because 
our own judicial system 
was unable or unwilling to 
bring him to Justice. 

I don’t care whether he Is 
SO or 100 years old. He must 
pay for his horrendous 
crimes. We will never rest 
until he and all those res- 
ponsible for crimes against 
our people are brought to 
justice. 

It Is not only a legal or 
political problem: it's per- 
sonal, because I was lucky> 
because I survived, because 
it is my duty to pay homage 
to all my sisters and 
brothers who fell in the 
struggle against the 
dictatorship. 


JosrTc-C' 


-Tito Tricot works at the Centre 
for International Training. 
Valparaiso. This is one of many 
international e-mails sent to the 
Guardian’s website 
(http^/vwvw.guardlan. 
co.uk) since the arrest of 
Pinochet 
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•The White Album a 
heroin album? Get 
alife, John’ 

Nick Watts, Letters 


Justice for 
Pinochet 

And a win for human rights 

AFTER a prolonged and unnecessary delay, 
Jack Straw has taken the only decision on 
the Pinochet case which combines justice 
with moral vision. The general’s evil demon 
has hung for far too long over the politics of 
Chile. For 12 days it seemed to be hanging 
over the Home Secretary, as though he was 
a child who dared not enter a dark room. 
This was the minis ter who had said at the 
start of the case that he would allow the law 
to take its course. Yet when the law lords lit 
his way with their resplendent decision that 
General Pinochet had no immunity against 
the charges of torture, hostage-taking and 
conspiracy to murder, Mr Straw hesitated. 
Instead of giving immediate authorisation 
for the general's extradition to Spain to 
proceed, he asked for more time. The only 
conceivable grounds for reflection might 
have been convincing proof that the general 
was terminally ill, but any pressure for 
compassion on that score was convincingly 
shot away by the doctors at the private 
hospital in north London where he was 
staying until last week. They made it clear 
he was in normal health for a man of his 
age. 

If the European Convention on Human 
Rights and the UN Convention against Tor- 
ture were already incorporated into English 
law, Mr Straw would have had no choice but 
to act promptly without minis terial discre- 
tion. During his deliberations, the Home 
Secretary presumably looked into the abyss 
and realised what a mockery he would have 


made of the judicial breakthrough the law 
lords made two weeks ago If he let the 
general escape. Their judgment was hailed 
around the world as a major contribution to 
the globalisation of higher standards for 
human rights. 

Mr Straw's acceptance of the new legal 
realities will also help die democratic pro- 
cess in Chile The general’s supporters have 
tried to convey the impression that any 
refusal to send him back to Chile would 
upset the country's political balance. But 
closer scrutiny of Chilean politics has 
shown the falsity of these arguments. The 
latest polls show that 57 per cent of Chileans 
want the general tried. The country's politi- 
cians have been split on the Pinochet issue 
for many months. He only narrowly escaped 
impeachment in April this year when the 
congress voted by 62 to 52 not to remove him 
from his lifetime seat in the senate. He had 
been accused of a number of offences, in- 
cluding responsibility for two incidents of 
army insub or dina tion against the civilian 
government in 1990 and 1993, and slander- 
ous remarks about victims of his regime. 

Far from reversing Chile’s democratisa- 
tion. the general’s arrest in London has 
helped to strengthen the hands of Chile’s 
liberals. The Chilean government itself was 
forced to change its line. After initially 
insisting on the general's immunity, it soft- 
ened its argument to one of sovereignty. 
When foe foreign minister visited Britain 10 
days ago, he no longer argued that the 
general should go free but that he should 
stand trial in Chilean rather than foreign 
courts. The whole episode has been a 
reminder of how far Chile still has to go in 
reviving its democracy, because of Pino- 
chet's insistence on remaining in power as 
commander-in-chief well beyond his 80fo 
birthday, his pressure on junior officers not 
to testify in human rights t rials, and his 


absolute refusal to show any remorse for 
what he did. None of Latin America’s other 
milit ary dictatorships were as personalised 
or as inflexible as Chile’s. As foe country 
prepares for presidential elections nest 
year, the general’s departure can only Lead 
to a more open campaign. Outside Chile, the 
message is clear. International law will no 
longer forgive those who use the machinery 
of government to perform the grossest viola- 
tions of human rights. 


Railtrack’s profit 

It must run on success not excess 

YESTERDAY’S allegation by its watchdog 
that Railtrack — which runs Britain's rail- 
way tracks and stations — is making “exces- 
sive profits” is a very serious one. Sale of 
the railways was the most controversial of 
all the Conservative privatisations. At one 
stage New Labour threatened to reverse it 
before deciding to establish a Strategic Rail 
Authority — though a slot hasn’t yet been 
found on foe legislative timetable. Railtrack 
unexpectedly became one of the fastest 
rising shares on the stock market, worth 
over £8 billion. Normally, that would be 
cause for congratulation — but Railtrack is 
not a normal company, first, unlike other 
privatised concerns, it retains a monopoly 
of its primary business, the railway infra- 
structure. Second, unlike other privatisa- 
tions, it gets nearly all of its income from 
the train operating companies, over 50 per 
cent of whose income is provided by the 
taxpayer. Unlike most other privatised com- 
panies it is also protected from takeovers by 
a “golden share”. 

Even when it branches out into (much 
needed) new ventures it gets special treat- 
ment Railtrack is c ommi tted to buying the 


first phase of tine Channel tunnel fast-rail 
ifak — built with state subsidies and gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans — after which it 
will receive ^vemmeat-guaranteed access 
.charges from Eurostar for foe best part of 
the next century. AIL of this may dr may not 
be the best way to run the railways. The 
important point Is that what people want 
most of all is not a stock market star but a 
safe, modem railway at affordable prices 
that runs on time. If Railtrack can do that 
and be the darling of the stock exchange, 
well and good. But at the moment it dearly 
isn’t Railtrack claims that investment is 
running at £1.4 billion, one of the largest 
capital programmes ever undertaken. Some 
of that Is visible to everyone through station 
im provements. It also claims that journey 
delays attributed to i nfr astructure are down 
by over 40 per cent Thafs fine, but it 
doesn’t square with foe experience of travel- 
lers nor of the regulator who knows more 
than anybody else outside Railtrack what is 
going On. 

Instead of rushing to second guess the 
regulator, Railtrack should reflect what 
kind of company it ought to be. Few people 
want another upheaval Railtrack is the 
only show in town and everyone has a 
vested interest in its success. But it is pretty 
dear that shareholders have done far too 
well out of this privatisation. Rail travellers 
are stakeholders too. 


Tools for schools 

New life for obsolete computers 

COMPUTERS do not die, they become obso- 
lete. Around a millio n computers in this 
country will be quietly phased out this year, 
not because they are broken but because 
they couldn't keep pace with the demands 


placed upon them by businesses. Each new 
chip famously contains twice the capacity of 
the one it replaces: a cycle of around 18 
months. If a PC makes it to the age of five in 
most companies today it's ready for a gold 
watch and bedroom slippers. 

What happens to all those workhorses, so 
willing and yet so disposable? Most make a 
rapid descent from state of the art to scrap. 
Enter a new charity, supported by the 
Guardian and launched today. Tools for 
Schools CHS). The aim of the charity is 
simple: to take as many of these redundant 
computers, check them over, upgrade if 
necessary and distribute them to schools. 
The need for foe machines is dear: there 
are nearly 25,000 state-maintained schools 
in ~Rn gtorirt and Wales, with around 8 mil- 
lion pupils. The current pupil-computer 
ratio is 19:1 in primary schools and 9:1 in 
secondary schools. Around 75 per cent of 
machines in schools are more than five 
years old and the chronic shortage is com- 
pounded by the feet that around 70 per cent 
of teachers have received no training in 
information and communications technol- 
ogy (IC'D. TfS, which was originated by the 
media company Michaelides and Bednash 
and is also backed by the Financial Times 
and 1TV. plans to distribute a further 10,000 
computers next year, rising to -30,000 a year 
by 20000L As more and more powerful 
computers become redundant it should be 
possible to make this just the starting point 
Computers and technology are rightly cen- 
tral to foe Government’s drive to raise 
standards in the classroom. But that is 
meaningless unless enough pupils have ao- 
cess to the machines and software which 
will enable them to access the National Grid 
for Learning and the limitless resources 
available through the Internet We believe 
that Tools for Schools will make a signifi- 
cant difference. 


Letters to the Editor 


Hostages to 
fortune 

T HE appalling deaths of four 
hostage telecom workers in 
Chechenia (Report, December 
9) raise again the issue of cor- 
porate killing. While the com- 
pany which employed these 
men may seek to argue that 
the employees knew the risks, 
and accepted them, and that, 
as an employer, Granger Tele- 
com had taken all reasonable 
precautions, this simply will 
not do. Such "blame the vic- 
t im" arguments avoid the pri- 
mary responsibility of man- 
agement to ensure the safe 
working conditions of em- 
ployees. That means not doing 
business in certain circum- 
stances, whatever the profit 
incentives. 

Charles Woolf son. 
University of Glasgow. 

D R John Wells asks (Let- 
ters, December 9) “what is 
the point of Clare Short?” Her 
point is that she can be 
wheeled out as a leftie icon to 
convince "old-fashioned" 
wavering Labour supporters 
that if a good old "socialist" 
like Clare is in the Govern- 
ment. then things must be OK, 
mustn't they? 

Gill Emerson. 

Gravesend. Kent 

Y OU might have mentioned 
the most famous female 
author who was employed as a 
spy (Spooks stacked on the 
shelves, G2. December 9): 
Aphra Behn. in Antwerp in 
1666 , as a spy for Charles n. 
Norma Clarke. 

London. 

I AM sure Enoch Powell will 
have said "Those whom the 
Gods wish to destroy they first 
make mad" (In praise of Mr 
Hague. December 9). I equally 
suspect that, as a professor of 
Greek, he would have ac- 
knowledged some debt for the 
phrase to Euripides, C450BC. 
Peter White. 

Blackpool. 

N o doubt Edward de Bono 
(Letters. December a) has 
considered that one way of 
reorganising Siemens is nem- 
esis: but his or theirs? 

Patrick Goodison. 

London. 

W HAT are we to deduce 
from the fact that a Home 
news page was considered ap- 
propriate for a story' about 
hlars ( December 7 IV 
Tim Sugden. 

London. 


More rights for humans 


J ACK Straw's decision to 
allow the extradition of 
Gen Pinochet to Spain de- 
serves praise. As well as being 
the right decision it is also a 
brave one given its magnitude 
and importance for the inter- 
national community. If this 
Labour government achieves 
nothing else in this term of 
office, in allowing extradition 
proceedings to go ahead it will 
have contributed greatly to 
the safeguarding of global 
human rights and I eft a legacy 
of real significance for the 
next millennium. 

Stephen Pettett. 

London. 

I T was the atrocities suffered 
by millions of people during 
the second world war that 
triggered a worldwide con- 
cern about human rights and 
led to the Universal Declara- 
tion orHuman Rights on Dec- 
meber 10. 1948. when it was 
regarded as a milestone in 
human progress (Human 
rights at 50. December 7). Yet 
we are still faced with serious 
violations of human rights. 
Amnesty International 
reports that it had to take 
act ion last year on behalf of 
hundreds of people in 90 
countries — that’s half of the 
total membership of the UN. 

The UN can tell us the 
annual rate of soil erosion 
throughout the world. It can 
inform us that one in five chil- 
dren in the developing world 
is not at school: and that the 
total number of refugees 


throughout the world now 
number 25 million. But what it 
cannot yet tell us is how many 
people are imprisoned each 
year, nor for bow long, nor for 
what reasons. 

And yet nowhere are 
human rights more relevant 
than they are in prisons and 
in the treatment of prisoners. 
The Declaration of Human 
Rights expressly condemns 
torture and cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment of prison- 
ers. Yet the great majority of 
the millions of people who are 
imprisoned throughout the 
world at any time are confined 
in conditions of filth, under 
corrupt administrations, 
without adequate food or med- 
ical care, with little or nothing 
to do, and in circumstances in 
which there is a constant 
threat of violence. 

In the last 50 years there has 
been a massive increase in the 
use of imprisonment across 
the world; in democratic 
countries and in totalitarian 
states; in rich countries and 
poor. How do America and 
Russia — two countries that 
imprison more people than 
any others in the world — and 
Britain, a country with one of 
the highest rates of imprison- 
ment in western Europe — 
measure up to the provisions 
of the Universal Declaration? 
Eric McG raw. 

Director, The New Bridge. 

\/OUR article completely lg- 
T nores about half of the 
rights contained in theUni- 


versal Declaration, and states 
that we have “legal protection 
for civil and political rights, 
for women’s rights and chil- 
dren's rights”. You fail to 
mention that the legal protec- 
tion exists for economic, 
social and cultural rights as . 
well, through the Interna- . 
tional Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights 
which close to 140 states have 
ratified (including the UK). 

You refer to the challenges 
thatwe face in terms of pov- 
erty and inequality, but do not 
recognise the potential that 
the already existing economic 
and social rights may repre- 
sent This perpetuates the 
understanding that “real" 
human rights are civil and po- 
litical rights. 

Stgrnn SRogly. 

Lecturer in law, 

Lancaster University. 

THE Universal Declaration 
I acknowledges the right of 

every person to an education. 
Yet on Tuesday, Unicef. 
launched its 1998 State of the 
World's Children Report, 
pointing out that 875 million 
people in the world are illiter- 
ate, and that nearly 1 billion 
adults will enter the new mil- 
lennium unable to read a book 
or sign their names. What hap- 
pened to the fine ideals of 
1948? The basic education that 
we take for granted must be- 
come the birthright of all 
children 

Dr Frederick Mulder. 
London. 


But the debate continues over ‘lesser’ species 


P OLLY Toynbee (Dying 
people are more important 
than dumb animals, Decem- 
ber 8) and others Insist that 
animals can have no rights 
because they cannot fulfil 
apparently concomitant res- 
ponsibilities. This is non- 
sense: we choose, rightly, to 
accord babies, small children 
and mentally ill people cer- 
tain rights despite their obvi- 
ous inability to fulfil the res- 
ponsibilities owed by other 
people. 

Rights are not given to us by 
an external agency (unless 
you are a religious believer), 
they are a human construc- 
tion. To say that an animal 
can have no rights because It 
cannot ftilfll any responsibil- 
ities is patent rubbish. It is up 
to us to decide what rights 
they should have and how 


these rights will be protected 
— just as it is with all “human 
rights”. 

Kim Blake- 
Sheffield. 

A T LAST, someone who 
doesn't abandon all sense 
of proportion when martyr- 
dom is Ln the air. The central 
issue is the mistreatment of a 
few fluffy, cuddly, bunny rab- 
bits and other cute little Airry 
animals. Barry Horne has cho- 
sen to starve himself to death. 

There are millions of people 
across the globe who don't 
have his choice. They rot to 
death because they are denied 
the bare essentials to live. 
There really are more Impor- 
tant things going on In the 
world. 

Ste ffan J ohn. 

Aberystwyth. 


I AM sorry to disappoint your 
I correspondent Andres Sotos 
CasteDo (Letters, December 
7), but there's a flan in his 
advocacy of computer model- 
ling as a replacement for ani- 
mal experimentation. A com- 
puter model is just that— Ills 
a model of an existing proce- 
dure whose parameters have 
been determined by actually 
carrying out the procedure. 
Thus, at the heart ofa com- 
puter model for an animal ex- 
periment Is the information 
gained by performing the real 
experiment — otherwise the 
model is useless, even 
misleading. 

The strength of computer 
modelling is that it obviates 
the need for repetition of 
procedures. 

Geoff All wood. 

London. 


Count me in 

J OHN O'Reilly (Gi Decem- 
ber 4) tells us Revolution 1 
on The White Album lacks 
taste and implies the Beatles 
also lacked political nous in 
their response fb the "evene- 
ments"of 1968. Far from it. 
Iconoclasm was certainly a 
valid response lo the assassi- 
nations of Martin Luther King 
and Robert Kennedy but it 
was one among many. so. in 
the line “when you talk about 
destruction,' don’t you know 
that you can count me . . 
three of the Fabs completed it 
with "out", and John can 
clearly be heard singing “In!” 
two beats later. 

As is well documented, the 


Beatles were moving apart ar- 
tistically, but they could still 
be back-up musicians on each 
other's songs. 

The "druggy” references 
are allegorical: as in many 
sunglyrics at the time. They 
are capable of different inter- 
pretations, depending on the 
listener's experiences and ex- 
pec La lions. Not everyone 
has to see references to drug- 
taking in them. Only John 
Lennon took heroin; yet John 
O'Reilly forces these refer- 
ences down our throats, pro- 
nouncing that "Everybody’s 
Got . . ." mentions monkeys 
and 1$ therefore about addic- 
tion. The White Album a her- 
oin album? Get a life. John. 
Nick Watts. 

Chippenham, Wilts. 


Women’s work 


T HOSE incensed by Mat- 
thew Johnston (Letters, 
December 5) may not always 
have to rely on citing work 
traditionally done more by 
women: less easy to observe 
than buildings made or main- 
tained by men. 

Women have already bro- 
ken through at professional 
and management levels In 
construction. The need for 
quality skills as well as the 
pressures from clients, 
whether domestic or govern- 
mental. means that the indus- 
try is also increasingly look- 
ing to recruit and retain 
women at the craft and opera- 
tive level. 


A national conference tak- 
ing place from May 7 to a, 1999 
at The National Construction 
College, the biggest construc- 
tion training centre in 
Europe, will bring together 
contractors and craftswomen 
to explore this further. It is 
being jointly organised by the 
Construction Industry Train- 
ing Board and London 
Women in Manual Trades. 
Jerry Lloyd. 

Construction Industry 
Training Board 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. Please provide a 
reference to the relevant article. 



The truth about documentaries 


leuses me of being “ludi- 
crously pious” in the defence 
of Journalistic standards in 

fau nal fjfm-mnlring Thp 

problem he, and those who 
think like him, must live with. 
Is that when people look at 
their work, they cannot know 
what Is faked and what Is not 
Nor have they any intention 
of telling them. I don't find 
that acceptable — nor does the 
Carlton report or the BBC 
guidelines. 

I hope that other film-mak- 
ers will rise to his challenge 
and "come out" about their 
fakes — and perhaps consider 
sending back their production 
fees to the companies who 
broadcast their work in good 
faith. Incidentally, the last 
time I, as a foreign correspon- 
dent, reported on a little “bang 
bang”, it was such a good bit 
of fake ry I was carried away 
with a bullet through both 
legs. 

Peter Sissons. 

Seven oaks. 

WET another report claims 
T that “media studies gradu- 
ates are unlikely ever to work 
in the profession they have 
spent three years learning so 
much about” (Vocational jobs 


elude most media studies 
graduates, December 7). So are 
we to believe that all English 
students should became novel- 
ists, or French students 
French citizens? Surely it's 
time to acknowledge that 
many academic media studies 
courses concern themselves, 
just like your front pages 
recently, with the media as an 
important social institution. 

Instead of sneering, perhaps 
a little more attention to what 
they teach would help the 
likes ofPeter Sissons to under- 
stand the level of inherent ar- 
tificiality involved in any doc- 
umentary activity. Media 
studies students learn to dis- 
tinguish between the repre- 
hensible faking ofTbe Con- 
nection and the level of 
playing-up for the camera that 
any honest docuraentarist 
knows is an inevitable part of 
filming non-actors. That's ac- 
ademic media studies at its 
best, educating the audience. 

There are also vocationally 
oriented degrees whose stu- 
dents have great success in 
finding jobs and are much 
prized by the industry. 

John Ellis, 

Professor of Moving Image 
Studies, Bournemouth 
University. 


Kofi’s words 

IN your report of Kofi An- 
I nan's meeting with Colonel 
Gaddafi (Cook raises trial 
hopes, December 7), you wrote 
that Annan described the en- 
counter as a moment of “spa- 
celessness, freedom, almost 
mystical". This is quite incor- 
rect indeed absurd. I was 

With Annan when, he maria 
that remark— he was asked 
what were his thoughts as he 
was driven by Libyan officials 
East into the desert at night 
and without his security 
guards. 

He replied: “I like the de- 
sert I have spent some time In 
the desert It always gives me 
a sense of spacelessness, a 
sense of freedom, and a sense 
of bow mystical life can be. I 
like open spaces— I like the 
sea, I like mountains, I like 
desert I was pretty relaxed, I 
was focused on what I was 
there to do. 

“If you are concerned about 
fear , it didn't cross my mind. I 
wasn't worried at afl. " 

The words you quote had 
nothing to do with Annan's 
encounter with Gaddafi, 
which he thought was helpful, 
not mystical. 

William Shawcross. 

London. 


Bank job 

A LEX Brummer (G2. De- 
rAcember 9) was not the first 
journalist in modem times to 
gain entry to the vaults of the 
Bank of England — if modem 
times spans the second half of 
this century . I was part of a 
film crew that gained entry in 
the early 1960s, The pallets 
piled high with gold ingots 
were interesting, but I could 

really relate to the pallets - 
piled high with packets of 10 
shilling and pound notes. 

We may or may not have 
been, the first, but we were the 
first to film a bank rate 
change. Camera and lights 
were set up to film a frock- 
coated “waiter” currying a 

picture frame displaying the 
bank rate. A rugby scram of 
messenger boys erupted when 
a change was announced. 
Harold Woolf. 

Godaiming, Surrey. 

A LEX Brummer Is the first 
/^Journalist in modem times 
to gain entry to the vaults of 
the Bank ofEngland (G2, De- 
cembers)? Funny that, I dis- 
tinctly remember filming 
there for The Square Mile 
(LWT.1984). 

Paul Wallace. 

London. 


Medical complaints process 
needs time to bed down 

WOUR article (Apologise for 
I mistakes, doctors told, De- 


cember 7) argues that doctors 
and hospitals should be open 
and honest with patients 
when things gd wrong. I agree. 

But your investigation is il- 
lustrated with case studies 
which date from 1984, 1990, 
1991 and 1992. The culture 
really has changed since then 
and rightly so. Doctors used to 
be told by their employers' 
lawyers that an apology was an 
admission of liability. At the 
height of the internal market, 
serious attempts were made 
via gagging clauses to prevent 
health service staff speaking 
out on anything at alL 

Now, as your article ac- 
knowledge the NHS Litiga- 
tion Authority has said it will 
not penalise trusts for admit- 
ting mistakes and the General 
Medical Council lias in- 
structed doctors to be open 
and frank with patients. . 

It can be hard for doctors 
schooled in the old culture to 
admit they are not infallible 


and that a procedure or treat- 
ment has gone wrong. 
Younger doctors, who have 
had tiie benefit of communica- 
tions s kills t raining In medi- 
cal school, may find it easier. 
But the sheer pace and pres- 
sure of work in hospital can 
lead any of us. however well- 
intentioned, to become 
brusque and impatient 

The new complaints proce- 
dure, the new stance taken by 
the litigation authority and 
the new advice from the GMC 
aflneedabitoftimetobed • 
down. 

Patients need a better 
understanding that all proce- 
dures carry a risk and that 
even the best doctors make 
mistakes. Doctors need to 
learn to be more frank with 
patients about the risks and 
benefits of treatmen t and to 
apologise, frankly, when 
things go wrong. 

Peter Hawker. 

Chairman, Central 
Consultants' and Specialists' 
Committee, BMA. 
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The indomitable snow man 



T HE LIFE of the Arc- 
tic explorer and nat- 
uralist Tom Man- 
ning, who has died 
aged 86, was shaped 

Dy a love of adventure, wild- 
life and independence. As the 
only son of a wealthy family, 
he had the privileged educa- 
tion of Barrow and Jesus Col- 
lege. Cambridge, hunted with 
the Pytchley, and was ex- 
pected to lead the life of an 
Engl i s h country gentleman of 
substantial means. But Tom 
was anything but resigned to 
t ak i n g his place in Home , 
Counties society, and often ■ 
remarked, in later life, that I 
the world into which he was 
born was intolerable to him 
He made his escape, leaving 
Cambridge after two years to < 
explore the coast of Norway 
and the interior of Lapland. 
This Journey, on which he was 
joined by bis school friend ' 
Reynold Bray, ended with 
Tom in a Russian prison: their 
route, on foot, cross-country 
skis and reindeer sledge, had 
strayed over the Soviet bor- 
der, where both young men . 
were arrested, on suspicion of 
being spies, by villagers | 
armed with pitchforks. 

Tom's first northern adven- 1 
ture convinced him that be 
should undertake similar ex- 
plorations in the Canadian 
Arctic. He thus travelled to 
Southampton Island, on tbe 
west coast ofHudson's Bay, to 
conduct surveys under the 
auspices of tbe Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. This 
yielded important new data 
about both the land and its 


birds, in par ticular the snow 
goose populations of that , 
area. It was also on South- 
ampton Island that Tom 
learned from Inuit hunters 
the secrets of Arctic travel i 
and survival. Unlike so many | 
explorers before him, and de- 
spite his own fierce Indepen- 
dence, Tom absorbed Inuit i 
techniques: he learned to ! 
make snow houses, run dog 
teams and to dress in caribou 
furs. He also acquired the In - 1 
ult ability to eat — raw, fro- 1 
2 e n, rotted or boiled — what- 
ever meat was available. In 
the Canadian fer north Tom . 
Manning shed the constraints I 
and norms of the society and 
he so deeply needed to 
escape. For the rest ofhis life i 
he startled his acquaintances I 
by a readiness to eat anything 
that came to hand, including j 
the bodies of the specimens 

he had collected, from, foxes to I 

owls; and was unassuming 
and forthright in everything 
he said or did. 

On his return to England in 
1935, Tom launched the Brit- 
ish-Canada Arctic Expedi- . 
tinn. This was the most ambi- 
tious and sustained explore- 1 
tion of the north since 
Rasmussen's fifth Thule expe- 
dition. Though more centred 
on the eastern Arctic, and less 
dedicated to ethnography 
than that of Rasmussen. Tom | 
and his team of three others 
(Reynold Bray, Fat Baird and 
Graham Rowley) spent five 
years charting shorelines, is- 
lands, archaeological sites 
and distributions of wildlife 
populations in areas where al- 


most no Europeans had ever 
been. This work, as they all 
have acknowledged, relied on 
much help from Inuit individ- 
uals and famiiUm But Tom’s 
contribution to the endeavour 
was to make journeys that j 
were astonishing — even to 
the Inuit — for their risks and 
hardships. In these years 
Tom Manning established 
himself as among the most in- 
trepid anrj determined of ex- 
plorers. Tragically, Reynold 
Bray drowned in Hudson’s 
Bay during the expedition — 
though Tom learned of ftjg 
closest friend's death only 
several months later. 

Since Tom was always ask- 
ing people to give him speci- 
mens of birds, Southampton 
Island's Inuit children called 
him Qnpenuaq, the Eskimo 
word for snow bunting. This 
was the name by which he 
was known in the Canadian 
Arctic for the rest of his life. 
It was a name that failed to 
acknowledge Tom’s physical 
bravery, after toning a bear 
with a knife he commented 
that it was only a small bear. 
On another occasion he ex- 
pressed regret that after chas- 
ing a black bear armed only 
with a shovel, he had foiled to 
catch it Yet Tom did not 
make a home in the Arctic; 
though he once told me that 
he wished he had stayed up 
there and become a trapper, 
he built strong commitments 
to southern Canada. 

On board the ship Tom took 
on his way out of the north in 
1935. he met Ella Wallace 
Jackson, a young woman 



from Nova Scotia. They 
remained in contact, and in 
1938 he cabled her a proposal: 
“If wish join me Cape Dorset 
for two years 1 shall be 
pleased- Think welL Fools 
rush in . . ." “Jack” accepted, 
but the two-year proposal be- 
came a wedding: they were 
married on a Canadian gov- 
ernment icebreaker and sup- 
ply-ship In 1938. This was a 
for ay from the expectations 
of his family in the English 

shirwi 

Tom and Jack travelled 
together for 18 months. These 
journeys are recorded in two 
books Jack wrote (Igloo For 
The Night and A Summer On 
Hudson Bay), though Tom 
never published any accounts 
of the scale and daring of his 
adventures. The journeys of 
the British-Canada Expedi- j 
tion came to an end when 
Tom discovered, in 1940. that 
the second world war had bro- 


He learned to 
make snow 
houses, run dog 
teams, dress in 
caribou furs, and 
to eat -raw, 
frozen, rotted or 
boiled - whatever 
meat was available 


ken out. Although he was a 
man of unfailing practicality 
and with si passion for facts, 
Tom recalled that he Learned 
about the war as a result of a 
series of intense dr eams . By 
maWng a long trip along fite 
shares of Hudson's Bay, he 
was able to reach tbe north- 
ernmost railhead In Canada, 
and make his way south to 
enlist In 1941 he accepted a 
commission In the Royal Ca- 
nadian Navy, and as tbe pos- 
sibility of a northern front 
gave increasing concern, Tom 
spent much of the war advis- 
ing the cuTiaitian and US mili- 
tary on the creation of an air- 
field on Southampton 
and, after 1944, on photo- 
graphic surveys of the Cana- 
dian for north and geodetic 
work in Ungava Bay. He left 
the RCN in 1945, as a Lieuten- 
ant Commander. 

In the postwar years. Tom 
Manning worked far the Ca- 


nadian Defence Research 
Board, the Canadian Wildlife 
Service and the National Mu- 
seum of Canada: This' work 

constituted a series of de- 
tailed geographic and zoologi- 
cal surveys. He went to Foxe 
TPasfn north of Southampton 
Island, but also travelled to 
James Bay in the east and 
Banks Island in the west, and. 
In 1957-6, to the high Arctic 
Islands. Wherever possible, 
he travelled by canoe and by 
dogteam. His taste for adven- 
ture was as keen as ever. But 
he travelled to study, and bis 
contributions to northern 
science were wide-ranging. 
He conducted hydrographic 
work, carried out geological 
analyses, did detailed studies 
of polar bear populations and 
made important collections <xf 
birds and mammals. The 
results of this work were pub- 
lished in government reports 
and journal articles. i 

Tom played a vigorous part j 
in the creation of the Arctic 
Circle Club, which first met 1 
at bis home in Ottawa. Tom’s 
talents included very fine cab- 
inet making: all tbe bouse fur- 
I niture was elegant and homer 
made, wic achievements and 
his superb library were an , 
ideal starting point for this 1 
gathering, and he will always 1 
be remembered as a man' 
who, despite reticence and a 
real dislike for social niceties i 
and small talk, gave generous 
and unfailing support to 
others who delighted in the 
far north. 

Unhappily, his marriage 
with Jack did not last and in 


the 1960s they separated. 
After 1970, Tom travelled and 
then lived with Brenda Car- 
ter, the Canadian wildlife art- 
ist They worked together on 
a collection of mammals and 
birds In western Canada, and 
then on- polar hear In 
James Racy, Foxe Basin and 
many parts of Hudson's Bay. 
Many of Brenda Carter’s 
drawings and painting s of 
this time depict the beauty erf 
landscape and intensity of ob- 
servation that were of such 
importance to Tom. Brenda 
an d Tom's temperaments and 
skills were wonderfully well 
suited, and she brought im- 
mense pleasure to frim. Their 
collaboration on expeditions 
continued . until Tom's Par- 
kinson Disease finally caused 
him to be more or less 
housebound. 

Even then he showed his 
characteristic indomitabOity 
— doctors bad warned that he 
would not recover from a foil 
in 1992 t- fighting worsening 
immobility and declining self- 
reliance, in the last few years, 
however, Brenda had the task 
of caring for him day by day. 
Even then, his eyes would oc- 
casionally gleam with that 1 
Slow sparkle, and he would i 
make some sharp observation 
that was as incisive as ever. 1 
The end of bis life was , 
marked by both the bravery j 
and determination, for which 
he was so admired. 

Tom Manning was a person 
of astonishing modesty. He al- 
ways downplayed the adven- : 
tore of his expeditions and 
the Importance of his scien- 


tific work. Yet he was among 
the most brilliant travellers 
and observers of his genera- 
tion. His expertise brought 
together an unrivalled accu- 
mulation of experience of 
both the land and wildlife of 
the north. All who were 
active in Arctic exploration 

and research in the I930s-70s 
were In awe of his abilities 
and achievements. 

Public recognition came to 
Tom In the form of the Bruce 
Medal of tbe Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society and Royal 
Philosophical Society of Edin- 
burgh (1944), a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, the Patron's Gold 
Medal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, appointment to 
tbe Order of Canada (1974), 
the Massey Medal of the 
Royal Society of Canada 
(1977) and an honorary doc- 
torate of literature at McMas- 
ter University (1979). 

Tom Manning gave his col- 
lection of more than 7.000 
books as the core of tbe new 
Nunavut Library in Iqaluit 
(Frobisher Bay), and donated 
$1 million towards the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge's Scott 
Polar Research Institute’s 
new library; he is honoured 
there with the TH Manning 
Polar Archive. In these 
places, as In every other cen- 
tre of Arctic studies, Tom 
Manning will be long remem- 
bered andadmired. 

Hogfi Brody 

Thomas Henry Manning, ex- 
plorer. bom December 22, 1911; 
died Novembers, 1998 



Pepe Kalle 


Purity and lyricism . . . Alexander Bogatlriev dancing with Natalia Bessmertnova 


Alexander Bogatiriev 


Broken heart at the Bolshoi 


I NSTEAD of the bravura, 
pyrotechnlcal skills and 
passionate acting which 
were flamboyant trade- 
marks of Soviet ballet, the dan- 
cer Alexander Bogatiriev, who 
has died of a heart attack aged 
•19, presented the more tradi- 
tional romantic style — a 
gentle Poet in Lee Sylph ides, an 
elegant, aristocratic Siegfried 
in Sivan Lake, and a charm- 
ingly kind-hearted Romeo. A 
member of tbe Bolshoi Ballet 
from 1969 to 1939. his dancing 
demonstrated academic purity 
and lyricism, and while he per- 
formed In modern Soviet 
works such as Icarus, he will 

be best remembered for his 
Russian classical roles. 

.After studying at Estonia’s 
Tallinn Ballet School, Boga- 
ttrtev trained in Moscow at 
the Choreographic Academy 
and graduated In 1968 from 
Pyotr Rostov's class. That No- 


vember he won the Vaslav Ni- 
jinsky Prize in Paris and in I 
June 1969 a bronze medal at 
the Moscow international 
Ballet Competition — Barish- 
nlkov won the gold. In 1978, 
he also won first prize at the | 
international ballet competi- 
tion in Tokyo. 

After graduation he joined : 
the Bolshoi Ballet Company. , 
debuting in the leading role of 
Vaslav in Pushkin's The 
Fountains of Bakhchisarai, rn 
1970 in the role of Siegfried in , 
Swan Lake — with Rimma ' 
Karels kaya, an experienced 
ballerina who was his first 
Odette^Odile — he was 
praised for his youthful lyri- 
cism and thoughtful interpre- 
tation. but gently chided for 
falling out of character when 
not centre-stage. 

In 1977 the Bolshoi's artis- 
tic director Yuri Grigorovich 

selected Bogatiriev as partner 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


APOLOGIES to Asda for say- 
ing, In a trail on Page 24 
yesterday — drawing atten- 
tion to a report on the 
following page — that it had 
"been rapped over ads". It is 
Safeway that has been criti- 
cised by the Advertising 
Standards Authority, ruling 
on complaints brought by 
Tesco. Asda was not 
involved. 

THE BUILDING shown on the 
cover of G2 yesterday, illus- 
trating a report from the 
vaults of Ute Bank of England, 
was — paradoxically — not 


the Bank of England but tbe 
Royal Exchange, 

IN A column on Page 14, 
December 7. we said, "Prime 
Minister's Questions is a 
spectator sport. If U were 
not. CNN would not screen it 
each week to American view- 
ers ...” In fact, CNN do not. 
It is shown in the US every 
week by the cable network, 
C-Span. CNN only go into it 
from time to time for some- 
thing relevant to a news 
story. 

THE AUTHOR of School Bri- 


for his wife, the principal bal- 
lerina Natalia Bessmertnova, 
in Swan Lake and in 1979 
restaged Romeo and Juliet for 
them, premiering In Paris in 
1978, then in Moscow In 1979 
and travelling on to other 
countries. 

In the late 1970s several of 
the Bolshoi’s top dancers 
started criticising Gr Igore- 
vich's directorship and Boga- 
tiriev’s career was caught up 
in theatre politics. In 1980, 
Maya Plisetskaya gave him a 
role In her own ballet The Sea- 
gull, and this partnership with 
the fiery red- headed ballerina 
abruptly baited his relation- 
ship with Grigorovich. How- 
ever it resumed to 1984 when 
he re-staged Raymonda for his 
wife and gave tbe character of 
Jean de Brienne to Bo&iiiriev, 
another role that suited his 
gentle manner. 

Bogatiriev stopped dancing 


tannia, Page 4, G2, yesterday, | 
was wrong to call himself 1 
(and so were we to let him), 
"an old alumni of a public 
school”. He is a singular 
alumnus. 

THE TRAVEL section's 
article on the city of Boston, | 
December S, Pages 4 and 5, 
was — as the account of a 
game involving the basketball i 
team, the Boston Celtics, I 
Showed — one that we pre- 
pared earlier, last season, in 
tact. At present there Is a j 
lock-out over players' salaries 
and the National Basketball 


at the Bolshoi in 1989, bat 
worked in Brazil, Japan, 
South Korea and Germany, 
and became a popular and 
successful teacher of classical 
duets and solos. In 1995, Gri- 
gorovich left the Bolshoi and 
Bogatiriev was made manager 
of the ballet company under 
the artistic direction of Vya- 
cheslav Gordeyev, becoming i 
artistic director for a year to 
the summer of 1997 when Gor- 
deyev was abruptly dis- 
missed. But, at the end erf the 
1968 season, tbe general direc- 
tor Vladimir Vasiliev ap- 
pointed the 38 year old princi- 
pal, Alexei Fadeyechev, as 
artistic director, with prom- 
ises that Bogatiriev was to be- 
come director of a new Bol- 
shoi Ballet school in Japan. , 
The school did not emerge and 
Bogatiriev was left without 
work. Though he requested 
employment In the theatre. ! 


Association has "postponed 
the season” indefinitely. 
Some games could stlQ be 
played if a settlement is 
reached soon. For the latest 
developments net users can 
check wwwJ3ba.com 

IN THE Homes & Gardens 
section, Page 82, Guardian 
Weekend, December 5, under 
tbe headline. Pest-Laid Plans, 
we gave the wrong telephone 
number to ring for a free copy 
of tbe Organic Gardening Cat- 
alogue. it should have been: 
01932 253686. The address was 
correct. If you would rather 


Massive star of Africa’s 
new rumba generation 

T HE husky-voiced, giant- 1 
sized singer and band- 
leader Pepe Kalle, who 


nothing was offered and this 
was too much for him: the Bol- 
shoi bad been his whole life. 
He suffered a heart-attack, but 
his friends say that he really 
died of a broken heart. 

Bogatiriev had been the sec- 
retary of the Bolshoi's Com- 
munist Party unit in charge 
of organising meetings and 
was a popular member of the 
company. He also had the rep- 
utation as a wonderful and 
kindly famil y man. He was 
married to Galina Krav- 
chenko. a character dancer at 
the Bolshoi, and they had 
adopted a boy, now eight 
years old, from one of the 
Moscow orphanages, on 
whom they doted. 

Margaret WMIs 

Alexander Yuriev Bogatiriev, 
dancer, bom May 4 . 1949: died 
October 11. 1998 


write: The Organic Garden- 
ing Catalogue, Rlverdene, Mo- 

lesey Road, Hersham, Surrey 
KT12 4RG. 

It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please Quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian, 119. Earring- 
don Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 289 9897. E-mail: 
readendiguardian.co.uk 


T HE husky-voiced, giant- 
sized singer and band- 
leader Pepe Kalle, who 
has died aged 46 of a heart 
attack, was known in his 
prime as the "Elephant of 
Zaire". 

In the late 1980s Kalle 
sto.rmed Africa and the 
emerging world music scene 
with his version of the kwasa 
faoasa rhythm. For several 
years he was one of Africa's 
most popular and dynamic 
performers. He was also an 
abnormally large, 147 kilos, 
and his bulk became a selling 
point. His stage show featured 
several dwarfs — notably his 
friend Emauro. who would 
enter the stage by running be- 
tween Kalle’s legs. 

Bom in Leopoldville (now 
Kinshasa) Kabasele Yam- 
panya started singing in tbe 
St George’s School choir, 
where his namesake and men- 
tor, Joseph Kabasele (Grand 
Kalle) had been a student 
The elder Kalle popularised 
the Congolese rumba which 
animated Africa in the 1950S 
and 1960s, and the young man 
adopted the same stage name- 
In 1972 he joined up with 
the angelic-voiced alto Ny- 
boma in Orchestre Bella 
Bella. This was one of many 
hot guitar-based outfits being 
promoted by producer/com- 
poser and bandleader 
Verckys. as rivals to the 
bands of the ZaJko Langa 
T ^n ga family . The new rumba 
generation combined raw en- 
ergy, distorted amplification 
and sweet, harmonious vocal- 
ising, originating what be- 
came known in the West as 
soukous. 

to 1973, Bella Bella bad a 
big hit with Kamaie. Soon 
after Kalle split with Nyboma 
to form Empire Baknba. 


A Country Diary 



Kalle . . . dynamic performer 

which had a massive hit with 
NazokL The key members 
never quit the band despite 20 
years of unstable work pat- 
terns- They were the exoti- 
cafly-named Elvis, Doris, and 
Boeing 737 on guitars, vocal- 
ist Papy Tex, Emauro — who 
died to 1994 — and his equally 
diminutive girlfriend, Jolie 
Bebe, who provided Kalle 
with a full-scale review show 
when he needed it, but they 
rarely left Africa. 

Kalle toured and recorded 
in Europe with Paris-based 
session players, and he collab- 
orated with several other art - 1 
lets, as comfortable with bal- 
lads as with frenetic dance- 
oriented material- In 1968, he ; 
reunited with Nyboma to re- 
cord the smash MoylbL When ' 


expedient he could call on Pa- 
risian session players, as 
when he debated in Britain at 
the Hammersmith Palais in 
1991. 

By then Kalle often played 
to Paris and Brussels; he had 
toured Japan and the United 
States to 1988. In 1989 he was 
‘featured- an BBCSfs Under 
African Skies, and released 
the kwasa kwasa hit Pan 
Maun Paka Rouge. His 1991 
song celebrating footballer 
Roger Mfila was released to 
Britain, but' his star was 
brightest in east and west Af- 
rica. He acted to the atmo- 
spheric Zairean movie La Vie 
Est Belle, which starred Papa 
Wemba, hut apart from the 
musical segments, Kalle 
felled to dazzle. 

Simple, straightforward, 
Kalle’s primary constituents 
were the “market mamas*' 
near his regular venue, Chez 
MakL After a hard day these 
substantial ladies would relax 
with beer and the raucous 
ambience of Empire Bakuba. 
Halle's records, with or with- 
out Bakuba, were always pop- 
ular. Sis latest CD Cocktail 
was released, to Paris last 

month. 

Disdainful of the excesses 
of his contemporaries, Kalle 
travelled by VW Beetle, a 
sight which, given his size, 
resembled a student phone 
box stunt. Even in London, he 
chose to ride in a beat-up 
Renault which listed peril- 
ously under bis weight He 
leaves a wife, Pauline, and 
five children. 

Graeme Ewens 

Pepe Kalle (Kabasele Yam- 
panya), singer, bom Kinshasa, 
December 30, 1951; died Novem- 
ber 29. 1998 


THE BURREN: “The whole 
country's in a state o' chas- 
sis", as O’Casey's “Captain” 
Boyle says In Juno and the 
Paycock, though to a different 
contest On this December 
day primroses bloom In the 
wild and the furze (gorse) 

puis forth its yellow Dowers. 
On my walk l came upon in 

the hedge fresh moss and 
emerging from it delicate as- 
plenium triebamantes (maid- 
enhair spleen worth) and cys- 
topterls fragilis (brittle 
bladder-fern), a perfect back- 
pound for two pale blue hare- 


bells and a loop of wild fuch- 
sia. For the weather, through 
mighty Atlantic storms with 
furious winds, has been in- 
credibly mild and wet I begin 
to wonder at a possible cli- 
matic change and of course I 
am not alone. Has global 
warming arrived? If so, here 
in Burren Country It is mild, 
warm even, and wet, a verita- 
ble monsoonin (“in" being the 
diminutive suffix in the Irish 
language: little monsoon). 
Yesterday I walked by Poul- 
nabrone, high in the Burren 
hills. Only the holly was 


Birthdays 


Clive Anderson. TV pre - 1 
senter, 4$ Judge Shirley ! 
AnwyL QC, 58; Sir John 
Birt, director-general, BBC, 
54; Kenneth Branagh, actor, 
director, 38; Harry Cohen, 
Labour MP, 49; Sir John Col- 
lins, chief .executive, Vestey j 
Group, 57; Prof Barry Cun - 1 
liffe, archaeologist, 59; Ann 
Gioag, co-founder. Stage- 
coach Holdings, 56; Nicky . 
Henderson, racehorse, 
trainer, 48; Lord (Michael) 
Jopling, former Conserva- 
tive minister, 68; Joan Ken- 
worthy, principal. St Mary's 
College. Durham, 65; Jahan- 


gir Khan, squash player, 35; 
Nicolas Kynaston, concert 
organist 57; The Rt Rev 
Richard Lewis, Bishop of St 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich, 
55; James McAdam, chair- 
man. Signet Group, 68; 
Raphael Maklonf, sculptor. 
61; Sir Jeremy Morse, 
banker, 70: Prof Howard 
Newby, vice-chancellor. 
Southampton University,. 51; 
Shirley Ritchie, QC, 68: Sir 
Angus Stirling, director, 
Greenwich Trust, 65; Kath- 
ryn Stott, concert pianist, 
40; Chad Stuart, pop singer, 
65. 


green to foliage, haagi, ash, 
rowan and thorn trees were 
long denuded by gale and 
wind, their leaves . . driven, 
like ghosts from cm enchanter 
fleeing ” (Shelley). A pallid 
sun tried to illuminate grey 
stone walls, rock-scattered 
fields, brown-grey branches 
— such ah infinitude of grey 
tones, such multitudinous 
variations of beauty. It’s fine 
to be thus taken out of oneself 
and than to be brought down 
to earth. Fog descended, obli- 
terating all detail - 1 could see 
ahead for about a metre. Very 
carefully placing my feet, 
keeping close to the stone 
walls, I made my way down to 
our valley, then by the back 
lane from Newtown Castle to 
the. coast road home. In our 
acres "our” blackbird was — 
“singing through the fog" 
(Eliot/. 

SARAH POYNTZ 
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Opposing Saddam 



Charies Burgess 
on boring women 


Another stand-off looms with the weapons 
inspectors. Saddam looks stronger than ever. 
Building a popular coalition against him is 
hugely difficult, says David Hirst. But... 


It can be done 


UPERPOWERS 
can bo mix They 
ran laimnTi CFQiSe 
^^^mmissiles from air- 
^^^Bcraft carriers 500 
mflBs from their 
target. They can assemble' 
Invincible forces Jed by stealth 
bombers. Their satellite sur- 
veillance has a resolution of 
less than three meters. They 
can mnhnisA diplomatically 
and even secure Security 
Council motions. But the 


bombs, the survefllaiice and 
the Security Council resolu- 
tions may fan. As they have in 
Iraq. What superpowers (of 
course the [dural is redundant, 
the United States is the only 
s up erpower now) are left with 
is politics, negotiation, coali- 
tion-building. Politics ought to 
be more rewarding in the end 
hut it is an altogether more 
difficult and subtler tool than 
the blunt instrument of mili- 
tary action. 

Even as last month he was 
announcing on November 15 
that the United States was 
staying its milit ary hand. 
President Clinton said it 
wanted a “new” and “repre- 
sentative" government In 
Baghdad. Hie would ^imple- 
ment the Iraqi Liberation Act, 
recently passed by Congress, 
the aim of which is to bring 
about Saddam’s overthrow by 
means of a popular uprising. 
Its agent and partner will be 
the Iraqi National Congress 
(INC), a broad-based coalition 
set up after the Gulf war with 
the object of replacing Sad- 
dam's Ba'athist tyranny with 
a “democratic and pluralist" 
new order Its 'tendon-based 
leader. Dr Ahmad Chalabi, is 
now regularly closeted with 
high officials in Washington. 

So it’s to this opposition to 
which, in the wake of the lat- 
est, narrowly-averted Anglo- 
American onslaught the West 
is now turning as a means of 
dealing with (disposing of) the 
Iraqi dictator The United 
States has long resisted such a 
strategy Of an America's for- 
eign interventions, overt or 
covert, during and after the 
Cold W ax, the Iraqi operation 
is frequently likened to Presi- 
dent Kennedy's attempt to 
overthrow President Fidel 
Castro’s Soviet-backed regime 
in Cuba. In 1961, he dis- 
patched a force of Cuban 
exiles on a sea-borne raid; it 
resulted in the Bay of Kgs 
fiasco. The former National 
Security Council analyst Ken- 
neth Pollack called any would- 
be Iraqi equivalent “idiocy”. 
There would be a “bloodbath". 
The air operations to support 
an opposition in Iraq would be 
more demanding thaw those of 
Desert Storm; Saddam’s 
Republican Guards would 
devastate opposition ground 
forces however much Ameri- 
can air power was deployed. 

There are three ways Sad- 
dam might go. The first is 
aasassi nation by one Of his 
entourage or connected with 
Some w n iwilsinn w ithin the 

obscure, incestuous, treacher- 
ous confines of the House of 
Saddam. The last such was the 


spectacular flight to Jordan in 
1995 of his son-in-law and origi- 
nal architect of his “unconven- 
tional weapons” prog ramme , 
Hussein Kamil Majid. It aided 
in macabre fiasco. Though 
another such convulsion is, 
even now the likeliest way fbr 
him to go, it is also the most 
unpredictable and tho one 
which the Iraqi opposition, 
the United States or anyone 
else could least expect to play 
any part 

The second is military coup. 
This, with or without Western 
support, has been tried again 
and again. But Saddam, as th e 
INC’S Dr Chalabi says, is coup- 
proof His immunity derives 
from “his ability to penetrate 
covert operations and to exer- 
cise control over the capifaL” 

The third Is popular upris- 
ing. Over to Teheran, where I 
spoke recently to BUM al-Adlb, 
leader of al-Da'wa, tbe original 
Shi’ite underground which, 
over two decades and has led a 
costly campaign of violence 
a gainst President Saddam Hus- 
sein. “The people”, he began, 
“will rise up to destroy the 
monster only when He 
paused, in search, apparently 
for the truly eloquent phrase; 
with a gesture of mock despair 
he finally vouchsafed it 
only”, he declared, “when they 
know tbe monster is already. 
gOUfiL” With this logical absur- 
dity he captured the central 
dilemma, of tiie entire Iraqi 
opposition, from militant 


Islamists like hinraTf to the 
militant secularists of the com- 
munist party and the vast 
array, of ethnte, sectarian, ide- 
ological and facti onal tenden- 
cies in between. 

So what price popular upris- 
ing? Here is something which, 
the more resources are devoted 
to ih the more likely it is to suc- 
ceed. But it’s difficult Saddam 
has terrifying personal 
charisma which in the final 
analysis holds the whole 
despotic system together The 
people rose up once, in the 
immediate, chaotic aftermath 
of Iraq's defeat in Desert 
Storm. The circumstances 


were hi^ify favourable yet, in a 
horrifying bloodbath. Saddam 
relentlessly turned the tables 
on the Sbl’ite south, where the 
rebellion had begun, and then 
on the Kurds of the mountain- 
ous north, who tiwi in a mad 
stampede across the borders of 
Turkey and Iran. Never again, 
oppostiioaMd ordinary people 
alike proclaim. 

The Iraqi opposition’s disar- 
ray is largely Saddam’s 


achievement too. Inside Iraq. 
the least attempt at political 


organization manna imprison- 
ment, torture, execution; dis- 
senting politics is only possible 
In the enfee bling remoteness of 
mrife- Saddam has managed to 
infect the opposition, in their 
diaspora, with all the contra- 
dictions of a naturally fisso- 
parons society which he 
suppresses by brute force at 
hnmo The Sunni Muslims of 
central Iraq, who represent 
perhaps 1 7 per c ent of the pop- 
ulation, always dominated the 
country's political life. But no 


ruler exploited their tradi- 
tional ascendancy Sad- 
dam. This Hac greatly 
exacerbated sectarian and eth- 
nic tensions, be it between the 
Sunni minor it y and the Sbl’ite 
majority; or between toe Kurds 
and Arabs, Shf ite as well as 
Sunni. 

As a result the opposition 
itself breaks down on sectar- 
ian nnd rtlinli»Hnp« Thu most 

prominent of the ftnufumwitai. 
i.if fy , Ayatollah Bakr aZ-Hakbn, 
head of the Supreme Assembly 
for Islamic Revolution in Iraq, 
hankers after some kind of 

Tslamif! state rm the Khfwnpin- 
te mndpl That is nc Infmiral In 

the Kurdish opposition, in 
their Western-protected north- 
ern enclave, as it Is to the Sad- 
riwm^ontrnnpd Sunnis of the 
centre. Kurdish leaders win 
not join a concerted campaign 
to bring down Saddam without 
cast-iron guarantees about 
their fli t nr e in a federal new 
order; they don't have them 
yet. 



UT suddenly to 
some at leak of 
the opposition, it 
as flvMi gh 
United States 
getting serious. 
“Saddam has done ns. a great 
service in these past weeks”, 
said Aras Habib, a young blood 
of tbe INC, “he forced Clinton’s 
hand”. Tndged. there is little 
doubt that Dr Chalabi, the INC 
leader; is craning into his own 
again. His was the most seri- 
ous attempt; soon after the Gulf 
wax; to establish an all-Iraqi, 
multi-sectarian, multi-ethnic 
opposition movement Chalabi 
is the landing theorist and 
champion of a popular upris- 
ing, or some variant of it His 
basic Idea is that the opposi- 
tion forces should converge 
gradually from the periphery 
to the centre, from Kizrdish 
north and Shfite south to Sad- 
dam’s natural stronghold, the 
Sunni hear tland. There are 
perils. One is ghastly f ai lu re 
(again), .the other success 
achieved only at the price of 
pbrn gfa g Iraq iutn chaos, par- 
tition and civil war and the 
competing interventions of 
outside powers. This prospect 
is so alarming that some high 
American officials have openly 
opposed the Iraqi Liberation 
Act 

The INCs own, keenest sup- 
ported have their worries, too. 
Dr Ghibti MaHat, a Lebanese 
expat on Iraq and Shiite law; 
wrote: “This alternative, which 
is real. Is too frightening to 
describe, with Somalia and 
Yugoslavia at the height of bar- 
barism tame nraisins by com- 
parison.” But, he wort on, if 
this “Pandora’s box of uncon- 
trolled civil war in Iraq” were 
ever to be opened, it would be 
the Wfesfs and the opposition's 
fault — fta: never having devel- 
oped a joint strategy to avoid it. 
TTrect, the INC says, is vital and 
possible. It sees it as matter of 


reciprocal confidence-building. 
The more the West gives, in 
real, practical terms, the more 
the ENC win prove itself a wor- 
thy partner in return. 



Practical support means 
money training, and equip- 
ment for a lightly armed but 
highly mobile force and the 
establishment of “safe 
havens” in the Kurdish north 
and then in the Shi’ite south 
along the Kuwait and Saudi 
borders. To the southern “no- 
fly zone” from which the West- 
ern powers have long since 


banned Saddam's war planes 
would be added a “no-drive 
zone” banning his armour 
and artillery Saddam would 
then be powerless to suppress 
the havens because he knows 
full well that if he used the 
only means still available to 
him, infantry the soldiers 
would desert to the rebel 
camp. “Some disagree ' with 


us”, said Aras Habib, “but I 
know from personal experi- 
ence in the Marshes that 500 
highly trained, disciplined, 
well-led men would be enough 
to start with; in 24 hours they 
would be 1,000 — and so on till 
we reached Baghdad”. 

This optimism is shared by 
the opposition's American 
backers, who argue that, if 


anything, Cuba and the Bay of 
Pigs analogy' actually strength- 
ens rather than weakens their 
case. Former Under secretary 
of Defense Paul Wolfowitz, 
author of a plan for bring Sad- 
dam down, wrote recently that 
there could be no comparison 
between the tyrannies of Cas- 
tro and Saddam, or their 
respective strengths, "no com- 


parison between the fantasy 
that the Cuba of ift»r would 
erupt in massive revolt and the 
reality that large-scale rebel- 
lion already did break out in 
Iraq in 1991. At day’s end. a 
’viable’ opposition depends on 
American credibility” 


David Hirst ts tho Guardian's Middle 
East corespondent 
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The price of global consolidation 


Drugs deal costs 6 



Julia Finch 



RITISH drugs 
group Zeneca yes- 
terday unveiled the 
(details of its 
planned £48 billion 
merger with Swedish rival 
Astra, and confirmed that the 
deal will cost 6,000 jobs and re- 
sult in the company's power- 
ful research and development 
headquarters being relocated 
in Sweden. 

The link-up is the biggest 

European merger yet and 
with annual sales of £655 bil- 
lion the new AstraZeneca will 
be the world’s third-biggest 
pharmaceutical company 
only marginally behind 
Merck and GlaxoWellcome. 

In an almost evangelical 
presentation, Zeneca chair- 
man Sir Sydney Llpworth 
said: “The merger will pro- 
duce a great and high-quality 
organisation which will be a 
world leader in an respects.” 

The merger will cost 6,000 
jobs worldwide Sir David 
Barnes, Zeneca’s chief execu- 
tive, insisted that fewer than 

1,000 would be in the UK. 
spread over three years, but 
he would not rule out British 
plant closures. AstraZeneca 
would maintain “centres of 
excellence” in the UK. 

The job losses, which the 
new company said would 
mainly be in galea and admin- 
istration. should enable the 
company to save nearly 
£700 million a year hy the third 
anniversary of the merger 

Zeneca has regularly been 
at the centre of bid specula- 
tion in recent years and yes- 
terday's announcement 
follows a flurry of similar 
deals in recent weeks. Hoechst 
and Rbone-Poulenc are merg- 
ing their life science units and 
last week France's Sanofi and 
Synthelabo announced a deal. 

All of the key roles within 
AstraZeneca have been allot- 
ted and the directors repeated- 
ly stressed their unity In a 
swipe at Glaxo and Smlth- 
Kline, whose merger plans fell 
apart earlier this year after ar- 
guments about allocation of 
top jobs. Sir David Barnes 
said: “There is no room for 
tribal, egotistical excess in 
this merger” 

He revealed that the two 
boards of directors had 
thrashed out how the compa- 
nies would fit together at an 
East Anglian country hotel 
last weekend. 

-«.."Tbis* Is not a forced or 
arranged marriage,” Sir 
David said, "but a natural 
marriage formed out of natur- 
al attraction." The two compa- 


nies had complementary 
drugs portfolios, and would 
benefit from increased mar- 
keting muscle and the huge 
savings they could achieve. 

Under the terms of the deal 
Zeneca shareholders will own 
535 per cent of AstraZeneca, 
which win have its bead office 
in London. 

On the basis of the two 
companies* share prices on 
Monday night, the merged 
company would have a stock 
market value of £44 billion. 
But shares in both groups 
surged as the merger plan was 
unveiled, adding more than £4 
billion to the total by yester- 
day’s close. 

The sharp rise in the share 
prices suggested that some an- 
alysts believe the merger 
could flush out a hostile 
co enter-bid. A spokesman for 
Glaxo admitted the company 
was monitoring the situation, 
but pharmaceuticals analyst 
Jo Walton at Lehman Broth- 
ers said she believed a 
counter-bid was unlikely be- 
cause of the premium that 
would be required to ensure 
success. 

The new company will have 
seven products with sales of 
more than £300 million a yean 
Only two companies. Glaxo 
and Merck, have more block- 
buster drugs on the market. 

The merged company will 
have the second-biggest sales 
force in the crucial US mar- 
ket, with 4,000 representatives 
on the road. 

Sir David said he did not en- 
visage “any major road- 
blocks” would be erected by 
the European regulatory au- 
thorities, although Zeneca ad- 
mitted it would have to divest 
its interest in the Cbirocaine 
anaesthetic being developed 
with British biotech company 
Chiroscience. 

The new group will be 
chaired by Percy Bamevik. 
one of the most highly rated 
managers of the decade and 
chairman of Investor group. 
Astra's largest shareholder: 
Chief executive of the new 
company will be Zeneca's Tom 
McKUlop. . Sir David and his 
counterpart at Astra, Hagan 
Mogren, will become execu- 
tive deputy chairmen. 
• .Glaxo Wellcome yesterday 
announced it was acquiring 
an Egyptian drugs company, 
Amoun Pharmaceuticals In- 
dustries, for $117.6mfllion. 
Glaxo will acquire the domes- 
tic and export rights to 30 API 
products, including vitamins, 
antibiotics and analgesics, as 
well as APIC production facil- 
ities. About 1.000 employees 



PERCY BARNEV1K 

ONE organisation with good 
reason to celebrate the planned 
merger of Zeneca and Astra is 
foe Swedish group. Investor, 
which saw its market capitalisa- 
tion rise by around £1 billion on 
the back of foe deal. 

Run by Percy Bamevik. 
Investor is the investment vehi- 
cle of Sweden'S powerful Wal- 
lenberg clan — three family 
members sit on the board — 
with a portfolio of share stakes 
in the country's blue chip com- 
panies ranging from Electrolux 
to Ericsson. 

Astra is its biggest single 
shareholding. Other stakes 
include holdings in the Saab air- 
craft and car manufacturing 
businesses, Atlas Copco and 
Scania. 

Mr Bamevik took over as 
chairman in 1 997 after the best 
part of a decade in charge at the 
Swiss- Swedish industrial 
group, ABB. He earned a repu- 
tation as one of the top man- 
agers in Europe with a strongly 
internationalist approach. 
MarkMUner 



TQM McKlLLOP 

MR McKlLLOP has been pro- 
pelled into the top job at what 
will be the world's number three 
pharmaceuticals company 
before he had even taken the 
rems at foe UK's third biggest 
drugs firm. 

A lean 55-year-old bom In 
Ayrshire, he gained a first class 
degree and a PhD in Chemistry 
from Glasgow university. He 
was due to take over as chief 
executive of Zeneca next spring 
when Sir David Barnes moved 
into the chairman's role. 

In 1 969 he joined ICI working 
on quantum mechanics and 
molecular biology and within six 
years was head of natural prod- 
ucts research. 

By 1993, when Zeneca was 
demerged from ICI he was tech- 
nical directorandayearlaterhe 
was chief executive of Zeneca 
Pharmaceuticals. He holds 
directorships at UoydsTSB and 
Nycomed Amersham. He is 
married with three children and 
fists carpentry, sport and music 
as interests. 

Julia Finch 



Company denies 
threat to research 
and science base 


Anglo-Swedlsh partners say UK science 
effort is safe, writes Lisa Buckingham 


Z ENECA yesterday 
sought to dampen fears 
that its merger with 
Astra of Sweden will lead to 
cuts in its research and devel- 
opment spending which 
would have a devastating im- 
pact on the UK's science base. 

The companies admitted 
that their global R&D pro- 
gramme will be controlled 
from Stockholm but denied 
this would mean the closure of 
Zeneca’s Manchester or 
Loughborough research estab- 
lishments. Up to 1,000 of the 

6,000 total job losses expected 
from the deal will foil in 
Britain, however 
The two partners had com- 
bined R&D spending of 
$1.9 billion In 1997, which 
would have ranked the merged 
group third In the world, even 
though it is much flirther 
down the league in terms of 
stock market size. As- 
traZeneca's R&D budget is still 
much smaller than fra* of its 
rival GlaxoWellcome, even 
though turnover will be larger 
There was no indication 
yesterday of fliture RAD 
spending, however Less than 
a year ago, Zeneca promised 
to double its research output 
in the next five years, saying 
that drugs under development 
would account for some 60 per 


cent of its sales in 2001. 

The enormous cost of re- 
search hfis provided the main 
imperative for the recent 
spate of pharmaceutical com- 
pany mergers. It is estimated 
that it costs about £300 million 
to bring a new drug to market, 
taking into account the high 
foilure rate of new products, 
yet there are only a handful of 
treatments which have be- 
come blockbusters such as Vi- 
agra or Zantac. There are 
fewer than 30 drugs on the 
market which pull in more 
than$l bQlionayear. 

There are also market con- 
cerns that even if R&D spend- 
ing is maintained this will not 
necessarily ensure a prof- 
itable drugs pipeline. Ana- 
lysts concentrate on the issue 
of productivity in R&D spend- 
ing rather than absolute out- 
lay — the ability to earn more 
from a drug than it has cost to 
develop. Demands on the re- 
search budget have intensi- 
fied because genetic advances 
have Increa sed the scope for 
new treatments. 

Zeneca’s potential lies In its 
range of cancer drugs In de- 
velopment where it claims to 
run second to the US group 
Bristol-Myers Squibb, and 
says that treatments such as 
Nolvadex for breast cancer 
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give it 30 per cent of the oncol- 
ogy market. In addition, the 
combined group will have the 
largest position in gastroin- 


testinal drugs and general 
anaesthetics, it will be fourth 
for respiratory trea tmen ts 
and fifth for cardiovascular 




therapies. Astra is known fra: 
its best-selling ulcer treat- 
ment, Losec. . 

David Barnes, ‘chairman of 


Smith & Nephew takes the scalpel to workforce 


Roger Cowe 


EDICAL equipment 
maker Smith & 
Nephew yesterday an- 
nounced 480 job losses and 
warned of a similar number 
to come as it regrouped to 
cope with consolidation in the 
drugs industry 
Chief executive Chris 
O'Donnell said he was concen- 
trating on three key divisions 


and was ready to make acqui- 
sitions to boost those busi- 
nesses. “Our belief is that the 
opportunities for growth are 
out there,” he said. 

Smith & Nephew said that 
it was reviewing its remain- 
ing consumer activities, 
which include the licence for 
Nlvea cream. Simple soap and 
Lil-Iet tampons. 

These consumer products. 


along with the plaster cast 
and support business, will be 
“managed to maximise 
value”, which may mean dis- 
posal after a strategic re- 
view. 

The division which makes 
braces for knees and other 
joints has already been put up 
for sale, and Smith & Nephew 
said it would concentrate on 
three divisions: orthopaedics. 


endoscopy and wound man- 
agement 

These three divisions had 
sales last year of £584 million, 
a little over half the group's 
total sales. 

Mr O’Donnell said concen- 
trating on these businesses of- 
fered growth and profit 
opportunities, which could 
emerge from consolidation In- 
volving competitors such as 


Johnson & Johnson and Pfiz- 
er On the other hand be was 
ready to dispose of non-core 
operations. 

Efficiency improvements 
would be pursued at remain- 
ing factories, which would re- 
sult in some job losses. In total 
a thousand jobs would go 
around the world, out of a 

12,000 strong w ork fo r c e, sav- 
ing £20 million a year by 2002. 


News in brief 


TVeasury 
rules that 
finers are 


THE Treasury said yesterday 
itwfll allow state agencies to 
retain fines and fees they col- 
lect. 

. It has approved a scheme al- 
lowing wheel-damping fees 

and the proceeds of the sale of 
unclaimed damped cars to be 
retained by the Driver and Ve- 
hicle Licensing Agency to 
help meet the cost of damp- 
ing teams and car pounds. 

Similar provisions will cover 
lines collected as a result of 
police speed cameras, waste- 
packaging producers' regis- 
tration payments to the 
Environment Agency and rail 
operators’ licensing fees. 

£27m Jersey 
news deal 

GUTTON Group, publisher of 
tiie daily Jersey Evening Post, 
has agreed to buy Guernsey 
Press for £27-3 million in cash 
and stock. The company will 
qHipraWfr i In w«h an A half a 

new Guiton share for every 
Guernsey Press ordinary 
share. 

The offer values Guernsey 
Press shares atabout 309p 
each. Guernsey shareholders 
can optfor a cash alternative 
which would value each share 
at 30lp. Guiton ordinary 
shares fell fay 2.5P to 
l63p ^Bloomberg 

Less Fruit for 
Donegal 

A MTO ICAW teriilpt compan y 

Fruit of the Loom is to cut 770 
Irish jobs, it announced yes- 
terday The firm will dose 
three of Its four factories in 
Co Donegal to the first three 
months of next yean Some 6S0 
workers will be made redun- 
dant at the three tee-ehirt fac- 
tories to Malin, Milford a nd 
Raphoe. The other 120 jobs 
will go & the support division 
at the Buncrana factory The 
company has been winding 
down operations over the past 

Festive Letch 
on the loose 


FESTIVE high spirits can 
ruin Christmas for some, as it 
can lead to bullying and ha- 
rassment, the Industrial Soci- 
ety warned yesterday 
Managers are told to beware 
three types. The Christinas 
Bully pressurises people into 
jointogin, even if they hate 
parties. The Festive Letch 
harasses female staff altera 
few drinks and the Seasonal 
Shirker forgets managerial re- 
sponsibility — even allowing 

Permanent 
link in Ireland 

I R ELAND'S biggest building 
society the Irish Permanent, 
yesterday confirmed plans to 
merge with the Irish Life 
insurance company 
The IR£2.8 billion 
(£2.5 billion) deal will create 
the country’s third-largest 
financial institution, 
after the Allied Irish 
Bank and the Bank of 
Ireland. 

The merging companies 
have combined annual profits 
tit JGRE25Q million and a total 
workforce of JL200. 

Profits rise 
forGreenalls 


GREENALLS. Britain's sev- 
entb-largest pub operator; saw 
net profits rise by 19 per cent 
as earnings from its hotels in- 
creased. offsetting a slowdowc 
from Its managed pubs. The 
company based to Warring- 
ton. said profits to the year 
ending to September rose to 
£126.1 mill inn from £106 mil- 
lion. Greenalls also said it is 
in talks about the sale of its 
tenanted and franchised pubs 
and is to makean announce- 
ment soon. -'Bloomberg 








Railtrack given £1 OOm 
hint to invest more 


Keith Harper 
transport Editor 


R ailtrack may have 
£100 million knocked 
off its profits from a 
new formula designed to per- 
suade It to inrest more heavi- 
ly to the Industry, the rail 
regulator. Chris Bolt, said 
yesterday 

He told Railtrack that its 
profits were excessive and 
that he had the power to im- 
pose unlimited fines on the 
company in the event of in- 
vestment famine. 

Mr Bolt wants to use the 


asset base of £2.5 billion set at 
privatisation, although Rail- 
track is now valued at more 
than £s billion. He also wants 
to set a cap of around 6 per 
cent on the company’s returns 
— they are running at 10 per 
cent A one-point reduction- 
lops £20 million off Rail- 
track’s profit. 

Mr Bolt is concerned that 
Rail track is under-investing 
in the national infrastructure 
and is not prepared to take 
into account the com- 
pany's huge Investment in the 
£52 billion Channel tunnel 
rail link and modernisation of 


the London Underground. 

His attitude produced a 

pained response from Rail- 
track's chief executive, Ger- 
ald Corbett 

He said he did not want to 
become Involved in a public 
row with Mr Bolt but hinted 
that the company would have 
to consider the future of the 
projects if it had to "have a 
close look at the value of its 
mortgage”. 

Mr Bolt’s announcement is 
the first salvo to protracted 
negotiations to decide the 
level of Rafltrack’s access 
charges for five years from 


April 2001 .Mr Bolt said that to 
working out what financial 
framework to apply he had as- 
sumed that the 
company's shares had in- 
creased by up to 29 per cent. 
Railtrack told him they bad 
risen by 60 per cent. 

He challenged the company 
to give better value for money 
"Current returns appear to be 
excessive, given the effective 
guarantee for much of Rail- 
track's income, and charges 
should be rebased as part of 
the review” 

Mr Corbett feared that Mr 
Bolt's report took an “old- 


style utility approach” and 
would lead to a "weakened 
and under-funded Railtrack 
which cannot deliver what 
everyone agrees should be 
done.” 

Railtrack was accused by a 
Commons select committee 
yesterday of weak manage- 
ment and not doing enough to 
control its contractors. 

The MPs said they want a 
new Independent safety au- 
thority to ensure that sig- 
nalling changes are carried 
out 


Laacfor comment, page 9 


Boeing wins victory over Airbus 


David Gow 


VJOLLS-Rnyce and its Ger- 
■ nman partner in an aero- 
engine venture yesterday said 
they stood to gain up to 
1600 million from Trans ^Vbrld 
Airlines’ order for as many as 
100 Boeing 717s. 

But struggling Boeing’s 
contract to supply 50 at its 
106-seat jets, with the option 
for another 50, was overshad : 
owed by.TWAs decision to be- 
come the world's first airline 
to place a firm order to buy 
Airbus’s rival short-haul jet 
the A318. The leasing compa- 
ny ILFC last month signed a 
memorandum of understand- 
ing for 30 A318S. 

Cash-strapped TWA said- it 
would take 50 A3I8s, a 107-seat 
jet newly launched on global 
markets, and 25 from- the A320 
fornfly of aircraft, with the op- 
tion to buy a further 7S. tts aJr- 
craft win be powered by Pratt 


& Whitney engines- Noel 
Fbrgeard. Airbus chief execu- 
tive, said: “We are very 
pleased that TWA. a pioneer 
to introducing new aircraft, is 
the first airline to commit to 
the new A318.” 

Some analysts lauded Air- 
bus’s achievement in break- 
ing into the North American 
market but others questioned 
TWA!s ability to finance a deal 
worth up to billion 
(£255 billion). 

TWA twice sought bank- 
ruptcy protection this decade 
and its credit rating is already 
at the level of Junk bonds. But 
the company would only say it 


would lease, not buy the air- 
craft It said It split the order 
because the Boeing aircraft 
were available, sooner and 
would enter service to 2000, 
compared with a 2003 entry 
for the ASIA 

Boeing, which consistently 
has been outgunned by Airbus 
in the battle for orders over 
the past two years, has had 
special problems to selling the 
717. The TWA order is the first 
for three years. 

The airline is renewing Its 
ageing fleet of 186 planes to 
order to reduce maintenance 
costs and attract more busi- 
ness customers. 
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Cricket in crisis 
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Australia’s turn in the dock 
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Matthew Engel in Adelaide reports on 
the aftermath of a four-year cover-up 


T HE Australian 

Cricket Board yes- 
terday paraded two 
of Us greatest stars 
like shot-down 
enemy pilots in an attempt to 
prove they were at last telling 
the truth about the bribery 
scand al that is in danger of 
throttling the International 
game. 

Shane Wame, currently out 
of the Australian team 
through injury, flew 500 miles 
to the Adelaide Oval, scene of 
tomorrow's third Test, to read 
a one-minute statement 
He was wearing a defen- 
dant-style dark woollen suit 
on a day of 95F heat Mark 
Waugh joined him in conven- 
tional cricket gear. Both ad- 
mitted having taken money 
from an illegal Indian book- 
maker for providing what 
they called routine informa- 
tion about weather, pitches 
and team, than they 

habitually told the mwiia In 
pre-match interviews. They 
described themselves as 
“naive and stupid”. 

Wame and Waugh said all 
this to the Australian board 
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four years ago and were duly 
punished then. Waugh took 
$A&wo (£2,500) and was fined 
£AI 0,000; Wane's pay-off was 
SA 1 JXW less, and his ti ng 
SA2.000 less. 

It is easy to understand 
why sportsmen might be 
stupid enough to take cash for 
providing apparently Innocu- 
ous information. “Where's 
the harm?" they obviously 
thought. It is also easy to 
sense that the bookmaker had < 
bigger plans for them in the 
long run than merely asking I 
whether it might rain or not 

It is less easy to see why on 
earth the board persisted in a 
four-year cover-up, even 
though a couple of journalists 

have asked HmA and a gain 

whether this rumour was 
true or not Malcolm Speed, 
the chief executive, said yes- 
terday: . “Australian cricket 
and the. ACB have a very high 
reputation. This does nothing 
to Improve that reputation. 
With hindsight a different ap- 
proach might have been 
taken.” 

The senior officials who In- 
stigated the cover-up have 



Brown 

reveals 

more 

shady 

antics 
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ened concerns about the tendon. Cricket has tried to Qn^MX/ 
whole betting-and-bribes pretend this is an internal Ol lUvl y 
scandal. There is compelling Pakistani matter. This has ~ 

evidence that some of the been an outrage all along. The i 1 

sq uill i nns of oiHHlay interna- matches Involved are interna- T I O 

tionals played by sub-conti- tionaL No one can yet sav Ml I L I VyO 
nental teams even* year have how many other countries 
been fixed, at the behest of might be involved because 

bookmakers. the game has consistently — 

The judge in Lahore who refused to set up any kind of °" t " Mo PP* 
has been investigating this investigation. “ 

issue Is due to report shortly Speed said yesterday be be- ■ |‘ HE England tnteraa- 
and his conclusions will go to lieved everything the ACB I tional Dougle Brown 
the International Cricket knew about the whole issue I last night revealed the 
Council's scheduled meeting was now in the public do- pressures placed upon In- 
next month. David Richards, main. This may come back to tema tional players by the 
the chief executive, has pram- haunt him if there ore further shady antics of Aslan 


T HE England interna- 
tional Dougle Brown 
last night revealed the 
pressures placed upon in- 
ternational players by the 


ABosaBmitua MaBfc4tjMnp»d 
toMbspiaQfBaaiaiBadapu&Sc. 


tn Labor* Waugh and M«[k 
Taylor 0fm evidence in secret 
to Pakistan's Judicial inqufcy 
Into alleged mateMbring. 


ised the council will take pow- 
ers to impose indefinite bans 
on individuals. This follows 


revelations. 

The Waugh-Warne affair 


bookmakers. 

Brown, the Warwick- 


four years of evasiveness and life by tomorrow morning, 
pusillanimity from all the when the Test starts. But time 


will have completed its half- shire all-rounder, was up- 
life by tomorrow morning, proached for Information 


. -AUatfaBaloca: Pakistan and 
1 Waugh, Ultenvi sodTirt May 
later afiagelbey«w& 0 l!wiad. 


The AistraBpa grist. ' : 

WbubH ESA00 ami Wwm£3*D00 
*Bw boJ:.’k*d qf ttieir payments. 


The scandal ol the Waugh and 
Wame payments Is made 
pubic. 


game's leaders. 


is running out for rricket to 


in Lahore by an unknown 
intermediary shortly be- 


Wame and Waugh — along frame a mature response to a fore the England squad 
with Tim May — were the crisis that threatens the travelled to Shariah where 
players allegedly approached game's good name like noth- he made his one-day Inter- 
by the former Pakistani cap- ing else since Bodyline, national debut last year, 
tain Salim Malik with an Sports like racing, which are “I was eating tn the team 
idler to throw a match against used to betting, know that hotel in Lahore when a 


now gone. Speed came into 
office only two years ago 
when bis predecessor, Gra- 
ham WalhiftVt , hart him contract 
terminated with extreme prej- 
udice. Alan Crompton, the j 
board chairman when the j 
fines were imposed, has since ! 


been voted out of office. A Everyone agreed there was and Waugh were approached, 
short statement from Cramp- no evidence that Waugh and they may not have been 
ton yesterday described the Wame were ever involved in selected at random, 
issue as “an internal disci- throwing matches But this This admission h 


Pakistan in 1994. Others tight controls are crucial to 
might theorise that. If Wame prevent betting-linked 


plinaiy action”. It is under- 
stood that the decision was 
not merely kept private; it 
was not even minuted. 


This admission bixi already 


corruption. 

Bookmakers were banned 
from cricket for more than 
150 years — from 1817 to 1973. 


whole sensation — which cost Australian officials the They were thrown out of I first 15 overs. 


“I was eating tn the team 
hotel in Lahore when a man 
mm a Qp asking for Informa- 
tion on the England team.** 
Brown said. “He wanted to 
know which team would 
play, what the tactics would 
be and who would bowl the 


knocked a major cyclone in moral authority they Lord’s just after the Napole- 
the Northern Territory off the apparently held since this onir Wars, after the mnlch- 
front pages — has reawak- matter first came to public at- fixing became intolerable. 


Third Test: Australia v Enaland 


England fiddle Proof 
the options as that lies 
the sun burns in the 

MkeSelvey in Adelaide on the factors that StjCkiPlQ 
are testing the selectors over the attack 

sun beat down like a I a- fitness test later today, so wcl X/ l^l I- I ^ - 


pert 

perman^ 






forC^ 


T HE sun beat down like a 
hammer on an anvil 
yesterday: 34 degrees 
and 38 promised for today. 
The. third Test begins tomor- 
row but yesterday morning, 
when England got their first 
look at Les Burdetfs pitch, 
the water was coming up over 
their welts, so zealous had 
been his preparations. 

Alec Stewart expects the 
tremendous heat to bave 
sucked the moisture from the 
ground by the start of play, 
leaving a typically perfect 
pitch. But just in case, the 
captain and the others on the 
selection panel are expected 
to delay naming their side 
until tomorrow. 


To win they need to 
play four front-line 
bowlers capable of 
twice dismissing 
Australia’s batsmen 


England can draw strength 
from their last visit to Ade- 
laide almost four years ago, 
when from the very brink of i 
defeat a remarkable 88 from j 
Phil DeFreitas ami incisive I 
bowling from Devon Malcolm 
and Chris Lewis led to Aus- 
tralia chasing an unsuitable ; 
target and getting into diffi- 
culties. The tourists took a 
surprise last-day win. 

No one knows how this 
pitch will play, however, bo- 
cause the re-scheduling of the 
series means that the Ade- 
laide Test, traditionally 
played over the Australia Day 
holiday in late January, has 
come a month early. The sur- 
face for the match against 
South Australia here early 
last month was desperately 
slow and low compared to the 
normal belter, and the 
chances are that this one wifi 
be somewhere in between. 

On the upside for England, 
however, Australia's wicket- 
keeper Ian Healy is struggling 
with a thigh injury and faces 


a. fitness test later today, so 
Adam Gilchrist is on standby. 

As at Perth English options 
are several, although 
restricted slightly by the . ab- 
sence of Graham Thorpe. 
There are only seven batsmen 
in the party now and the 
chances are that all will play, 
with Mark Ramprakash once 
more at five and Gfaeme Hick 
and John Crawley fighting it 
out for No. 6 and NO- 7.- That, 
England will hope, would be 
the insurance policy against 

losing 

To win, though, they need 
to play four front-line bowlers 
capable between them — with 
the full cooperation of the I 
fielders, of course — of twice j 
dismissing Australia’s bats- 
men. The balance is all-im- 
portant Should they require 
a front-line spinner, then Rob- 
ert Craft, presumably, would 
be given that task-, although 
he must not expect Test bats- ; 
men to chip the hall up to 
long-on or deep midwicket, 
his preferred mode of dis- 
missal at the moment 

He might ai«f> suffer from 
the unusual configuration of 
the Adelaide Oval, which has 
massive boundaries straight 
and comparative tiddlers to 
either side. Should Craft play, 
then Alex Tudor, who made 
such an Impact at the Waca, 
could lose his place to Dean 
Headley or possibly Angus 
Fraser, who has not been 
bowling well but can be relied 
upon to raise his game. Domi- 
nic Cork was fin-ridden yes- 
terday and is technically 
wretched at the moment 

The rationale is that Stew- 
art might be concerned about 
the number of overs he can 
squeeze out of Darren Gough 
and Tudor. Someone other 
fhan MuUaHy would need to 
do some donkey work. 

The solution seems to-be to 
omit Croft on the grounds 
that he is not in the business 
of bowling anyone out; Peter 
Such would be a better bet 
anyway. But he has not 
played since the South Aus- 
tralia match, and the best 
bowlers should play in any 
case. They happen to be 
seamers. 
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Mike Selvey on 

the emergence of 
Ramprakash as the 
hardest bat to shift 


I T IS bard to believe now 
there were ever doubters 
about Mark Ramprakash ’s 
capacity to succeed as a Test 
batsman but there were. 
Here, they said, was a bats- 
man- of boundless talent, so 
trapped by the tentacleffoThis 
own intensity that he could 
scarcely breathe the rarefied 
air of international cricket, a 
fellow with v olatility cours- 
ing through hi« -veins, a men 
of passion but temperamen- 
tally unsuited to the rigours 
of the game at the top leveL 
In Perth not two weeks 
since we saw a batsman defy 
quality pace bowling on the 
bounciest, fastest pitch in the 
world for hour after hour, 
reining him s elf In, malting 
his wicket a fortress, asking 
ho quarter and giving none. A 
batsman knows he has ar- 
rived when he Is criticised 
not for scoring few runs but 
for holding up the opposition. 
They said the same about Ken 
Barrington and Geoffrey 
Boycott 

In this series Ramprakash | 
has already spent 10 hours 
and 40 minutes at the crease, 
more than -any player on 
either side. Twice he has run 
out of partners. Nobody in the 
England side, not even Mike 
Atherton, whose tenacity he 
admires enor mously , sells his 
wicket more dearly. 

He is a player whom the 
Australians recognise as a 
thorn to be extracted, and 
they have singled Mim out for 
special treatment, particu- 
larly verbal. His response — 
at least until his spat with the 
Victoria bowler Ashley Gil- 
bert in Melbourne on Tues- 
day — was to cocoon himself 

further into his batting. 

If the early part of his Test 
career was afi. about nervous- 
ness, then his rehabilitation 
over the past 16 months has 
been profound. There were 
two stages. First came a recall 
for the final Ashes Test of 
1997 after an absence of al- 
most two years. He made a 
mess of the first innings but 
responded in forthright style 
in the second. England won 
and he secured a place on the 
Caribbean tour. 

Once there, though, the 
Test place he expected turned 
out to be a forlorn hope and 
by Trinidad he was an angry 









Bat man — Mark Ramprakash takes on the Victoria attack at the MCG this week 

young, man who might have began to get it right and took creasing the pressure. ‘Tve 
self-destructed. A thin edge confidence into the Test” At been to the point where I 
undetected by the umpire about that Hm*> he began to didn't know if i would ever 
early on in an Innings against work with Steve BulL the play for England again. Every 

time I bat now it is a bonus, 


Guyana, hia father’s birth- 
place, may have catalysed his 


team's sports psychologist 


We had a couple of sessions so I am relaxed; I am going to I'm not going to give It away. 


resurrection. Ramprakash and from them I developed enjoy the contest I really do 
made runs In that game, the mental framework for big say to myself that I have noth- 
played in the next Test where games. Now Thave a small list ing to lose.” 
he top-scored in both innings, of thin gs to remember and Except of course, his 


played m the next Test where games. Now Thave a small list ing to lose.” 
he top-scored in both innings, of thin gs to remember and Except of course, his 
made his maiden Test cen- recount when I go out to bat wicket. "The Australians 
tury in -Bridgetown next up to help gain and maintain the make it very difficult There 
and has scarcely looked back, right frame of mind.” is a tremendous verbal bar- 


and has scarcely looked back. 
Ten -successive Tests now, 


right frame of mind.” is a tremendous verbal bar- 

It was the century in Bridge- rage and occasionally 1 give it 
town that was truly cathartic, back as welL There was a 


batting either at'six or five, town that was truly cathartic, back as welL There was a give you many, 
have brought him 678 runs at the sheer hUsa on his face as point In Perth where [Glenn] where possible, 
an average of 52. Given a more he reached three figures tell- McGrath was bowling and strike and so on. 
resffieut taS, he would have, ing the story of a career un- saying loads of stuff; then, you remain patient even if the 
made many more. Watching burdened. “Just to have that when I ran. he moved Into my momentum goes. 


after the Napoie- **l told the bloke to go 
after the match- away and that he was get- 
oe intolerable, ting nothing from me and 
he had to be forcibly 
removed by the hotel stafC 
No money was offered — he 
didn't have time — bat. if I 
had shown any interest In 
helping him, it would have 
come to ‘How much?*” 
Brown praised the Eng- 
land and Wales Cricket 
Board for warning novice 
internationals that they 
might be targeted by book- 
makers seeking contacts 
for inside information. 

"We were all on our 
guard because we had been 
warned by the ECB that we 
might be targeted but it 
still leaves you in a state of 
shock, rm pretty sure that 
other England players have 
had the same experience. X 
don't know what can be 
done about it, other than 
the players making it clear 
they can’t help.** 

The former England bats- 
man Geoffrey Boycott said: 
“IPs basically in the Asian 
countries; I go out there 
doing quite a lot of TV, in 
India and Pakistan. It’s 
feirly common knowledge 
that certain players have, 
on their mobiles, given In- 
formation to bookies about 
the pitch conditions and 
the weather and who’s 
likely to bat first and how 
the match is likely to go. 

“Bookies out there, 
where the betting is huge, 
can alter the odds. It does 
them a favour but it doesn’t 
really alter what’s going to 
happen In the game. But it 
doesn't sound right, does 
it?” 

Salim Malik, the former 
Pakistan captain, claime d 
the admissions by Mark 
Waugh and Shane Warn® 
that they accepted money 
from an illegal Indian book- 
maker proved his own inno- 
cence of bribery allegation*. 

Salim added that be was 
planning legal action 
against the Australians and 
claimed he had been the 
victim of a conspiracy. 

“I am so happy that I 
really don't have words to 
express it,” said the former 
Pakistan captain. “They 
have really upset me and 
have spoiled my cricket for 
the last two years. 1 am in- 
nocent and they are the 
liars ... 1 will definitely 
sue them in court. 

“The fine Imposed on 
them confirms their in- 
volvement with the book- 
maker. On the contrary. I 
was exonerated of all 
laurence GR tmTHS charges in 1996.” Salim 
added. "It clearly reflects 
thought Gilbert had the other that I was a victim of a con- 
day. But I take it as a compll- splracy hatched by the Aug- 
ment that he has to do that trail an s. I was in prime 
and it makes me respond form at that stage {in 
even more. 1 tell myself that 1994-96] when their allegft- 
» to give it away, tions halted my career.” 
for England and Pakistan Cricket Board's 
i tough. chairman Khalid Mahmood 

there. It Is not commented that neither the 
for Middlesex Australian Cricket Board 

Dwling and field nor the International 
much easier. I'll Cricket Council — who had 
put the bad ball been briefed of the ACB*s 
tiese guys don't actions but agreed not to 
my. You attack make them public— had in- 


Tm playing for England and 
rm here to be tough. 

“I hang in there. It Is not 
like batting for Middlesex 

where the bowling and field 
placing is so much easier. I'll 
always try to put the bad ball 
away, but these guys don't 
give you many. You attack 


where possible, rotate the formed his board when It 
strike and so on. but above all undertook its investigation 


him walk to the crease used to means so much. Every time I path. I saw him make a delib- 
be nerve-racking; now it Is see a match programme it erate movement and I had vi- 


“In Perth I found timing dif- 
ficult but 1 still tried to con- 


reaSsuring. He has shown he tells that Tve got a Test match slons of John Snow barging centra te. It sends out the mes- 


a gainst Salim. 

“We find this news ver? 
shocking,” he said. “We 
will certainly lodge a pro- 
test with the ACB and will 


has the capacity to do it when hundred, - and against West Sunil Gavaskar out of the way sage that the bowler will have also formally approach the 


it matters most Indies in Barbados." that time at Lord’s. 

“It was looking gloomy • Paradoxically failure has "So Z cniriPthing back 
tack in Trinidad,” he recalls, also changed his outlook, because I thought he had 
*Tmt Guyana changed that I removing rather than in- crossed the line, just as I 


that time at Lord’s. 

"So Z said something back 


to bowl a good one to get me ICC at the executive 
out. If they get me out, J want board's meeting to be held 
them to know they will have at Christchurch in 


sweated blood for if 


January.’ 


Second Tests South Africa v West Indies 


Gibbs the doubtful beneficiary as selectors apply new ‘players of colour 9 directive 


AndyCapostagno 
fn Port EHzabath , 

SPHS second Test between 
I South Africa and West 
Indies, which begins here 
today, .bears many similar- 
ities to the first, not least be- 
cause off-the-field occur- 
rences have' received rather 


more attention than they de- 
serve. Principal among- these 
is the inclusion of the bats- 
man Herscbelle Gibbs in the 

Sonfh Afriwm cnnflri 

Gibbs takes the place of 
Adam Bacber in the only, 
change .to the team which 
won the first Test by four 
wlckets. His inclusion, how- 
ever, owes nothing to cricket- 


ing sensibility and everything 
to political correctness. 

The United Cricket Board 
of South Africa has decided 
that from next year all prov- 
inces will be expected to in- 
dude players of odour in 
their first teams. In addition 
and with immediate effec t the 
national side will not take the 
field without a player of i 


colour unless the selectors 
can give exceptionally good 
reasons to the contrary. 

In the first Test the only 
player in the squad who was 
not lily-white was Paul Ad- 
ams but the left-arm wrist 
spinner was in such lamen- 
table form that he could not 
be picked for the second. So 
the selectors have opted for 


Gibbs and, in this instance, 
his inclusion is tokenism of 
the worst kind. 

He is -promoted to the Te8t 
team because be is coloured- 
What message does that send 
to the people of the Rainbow 
Nation? That apartheid was 
not all bad? That all men are 
equal, but those with the cor- 
rect skin hue are more equal 


than others? And how does it 
sit with the player himself? 
Tried, tested and flailed at 
Test level, and short of runs 
for his province this season, 
he is suddenly good enough to 
open the batting for his 
country — and all because of 
some pre-election political 
posturing by critics of the 
UCBSA with hidden agendas. 


n 


i 
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Premiership 


Chelsea 2 Aston Villa 1 


Flo turns up trumps in injury-time 


Martin Thorpe 


T ore andre flo 
headed Chelsea to a 
well-earned victory in 
the fourth minute of 
injury time at Stamford 
Bridge last night Gianluca 
Vialli’s tpam created by far 
the better chances In an excit- 
ing match and confirmed 
their credentials as serious 
title contenders, moving into 
third place in the table. 

The game, postponed from 
October because of a water- 
logged pitch, began so 
brightly that both teams 
could have gone ahead in the 
opening IQ minutes. 

After Just two minutes Vial- 
li's audacious overhead kick 
Dew just over the bar, then 
J ulian Joachim went closer 
still when he latched on to 
Dion Dublin's through ball, 
outstripped Michael Duberry 
for pace and as Ed De Goey 
came charging off his line 
watcbed his shot towards an 
open goal dribble agonisingly 
wide of the left-hand post. 

John Gregory, the Villa 
manager, had persevered 
with the speedy Joachim up 
front despite the return from 
suspension of Stan Colly- 
more, who had to make do 
with a place on the bench. 

v taiii . too, had been tough 
In relegating his captain Den- 
nis Wise to the bench 
following yet another sending- 
off last Saturday, thus extend- 
ing the fiery midfielder's un- 
enviable record of not having 
started a home league game 
this season because of injury 
but mainly suspension. 

In the continued absence of 
the Italian striker Pierluigi 
Casiraghi, who could need a 
second operation on his badly 
damaged knee, VlaHi gave 
himself a rare league outing, 
starting his first game since 
the opening day of the season. 

This left Tore Andre Flo in 
a familiar position on the 
bench, this time alongside 
Gustavo Poyet a key figure in 
Chelsea's 13-match unbeaten 
run In the league, but not 
fully match fit 
But on the half-hour Ro- 
berto DI Matteo made up for 
any deficiencies In midfield 
when a twisting run incited a 
foul by Gareth Southgate on 
the edge of the Villa area. 
From the free-kick Gian- 
franco Zola bent an exquisite 
shot over the wall and past 
the late-diving Michael Oakes 
to put Chelsea ahead. 

But this Villa side have 
often demonstrated the abil- 
ity to bounce back this season 
and it took just 90 seconds for 
them to draw level A well- 
worked four-man move ended 
with the ball at the feet of Lee 
Hendrie, centrally placed in 



Feet first . . . Chelsea's Michael Duberry, left, and Villa's in-form striker Julian Joachim at full stretch at Stamford Bridge last night 
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the area, and with a twist and 
turn the fledgling England in- 
ternational shook off his pur- 
suers long enough to slide a 
crisp shot into file corner of 
De Goey's goaL 
After a defeat by Liverpool 
and draws against Notting- 
ham Forest and Manchester 
United in their previous three 
league games, it was impor- 
tant for Villa to immediately 
get back into this match, but 
Chelsea continued to pose the 
greater threat 
On 43 minutes Celestine Ba- 
bayaro’s 12-yard shot from 
Vialli's back-heeL was de- 
flected off target by Steve 
Watson's diving body, then a 
minute later Oakes was 
forced to tip over a 25-yard 
shot from Albert Ferrer. 


The first half had seen Chel- 
sea exploit both flanks very ef- 
fectively. thus providing some 
dangerous service for the strik- 
ers. Villa, on the other hand. 
were so busy dealing with the 
home side’s threat that attack- 
ing forays down the wings 
were rare, with the result that 
Joachim and Dion Dublin up 
front lacked the service to ex- 
ploit their pace and height 
respectively. 

- But no sooner had the 
second half begun than the 
Villa wing-backs both got for- 
ward menacingly. Watson’s 
cross forcing De Goey to 
punch away at full stretch 
while Wright after a one-two 
with Ian Taylor, fired in a 
shot which the keeper was 
grateful to clasp to his chest 


But Chelsea continued to 
look the more likely team to 
score and on 58 minutes went 
dose to doing just that Di Mat- 
teo swung in a comer from the 
left which the new captain 
Frank Leboeuf met with a 
flashing header only to see the 
ball hit the underneath of file 
bar and bounce down in play 
before being cleared. 

Chelsea, having won the en- 
counter between these two 
dubs in the Worthington Cup 
in October, were so dose to 
securing victory in this game, 
too. 

Chalaaa 14-4-21 Oa Goey- Ferrer. 
Dutwrry. Leboeuf. lo Saux; Pebescu# Q> 
Maneo. Desailly. Batuysro: Zola. V-alU 
Aston Villa (3-5-21 Oakes Eti.ogu. 
Souirtgaia. Barry: watscn. Taylor. 
Hendrie. Tnompson, Wright. Joacfiirti. 
Dublin. 
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Kinder is told he can leave the Riverside as 
Middlesbrough embark on big clear-out 


\/LADIMm KINDER has 
V been told he can leave 
Middlesbrough because of 
work permit problems. The 
defender, signed for 
£1.5 million from Slovan 
Bratislava, lost his first- 
team place this season and 
may not have his permit 
renewed in the summer. 

Kinder, who moved to 
Boro nearly two years ago, 
Is the Slovakia left-back. 
Boro want half their money 
back for the 30-year-old- 

The Welsh international 
Clayton Blackmore and 
Irish teenager Gary Cronin 


have been released on free 
transfers by Boro and the 
Argentinian defender Gus- 
tavo Lombardi will quit the 
club this week after falling 
to win a contract. The 22- 
year-old right-back was 
signed by Bryan Robson 
during the World Cup on a 
long-term loan deal 
Lombardi was to stay 
until the end of January 
but will now return to 
River Plate after injury 
problems and only three 
games. “He is going baric 
because things just have 
not worked out for him," 


said Boro’s assistant man 
ager Vlv Anderson. 

Another Argentinian. 
GusDi Leila, has been fined 
two weeks wages by Hartle- 
pool after allegedly punch- 
ing Fulham’s Simon Mor- 
gan after the FA Cop match 
on Saturday during which 
the pair dashed. 

The Incident happened In 
the players* lounge at Cra- 
ven Cottage. “Di Leila was 
definitely injured but we 
won’t tolerate behaviour 
like that and he’s been sev- 
erely warned.” said a club 
spokesman. 


Champions League, Group E: Panathinaikos 1 Arsenal 3 

Arsenal go out with all guns blazing 


Jon Brodkin in Athens 


A rsenal dug deep into 
their reserves, not to 
mention their youth 
team, to secure a remarkable 
and thoroughly-deserved vic- 
tory at Panathinaikos last 
night With most people ex- 
pecting their inexperienced 
team to suffer something of a 
Greek tragedy here, late goals 
by Nicolas Anelka and Louis 
Boa Morte ensured they 
ended an otherwise disap- 
pointing Champions League 
campaign on a high. 

Arsenal knew that, what- 
ever the result they would 
fall at the first hurdle in 
Europe for the third succes- 
sive season. As even Arsane 
Wenger acknowledged. 
Arsenal were fortunate to be 
drawn in an “average group” 


Unhappy Bilic 
in the out-tray 

I HE Croatian World Cup 

I defender Slaven Bilic 
could be the next big name 
to leave Evert on, 

Bilic has not played a 
senior match since he ap- 
peared in the World Cup 
third-place play-off in July 
when Croatia beat Holland. 

Bilic bas played several 
reserve games recently for 

the Merseysiders but bas 

found himself left out of the 
Everton manager Walter 
Smith's plans. 

The continued absence of 
the defender from the Ever- 
ton side has fuelled 
rumours that he may be 
sold to reduce the dob’s 
massive overdraft. 

Bilic said: “1 have to 
respect the manager's deci- 
sion. The defence has been 
playing well so 1 can’t ex- 
pect Walter Smith to make 
changes. But Fm just like 
any other player, 1 want to 
be In the action.” 

Wolves are set to appoint 
the former Bristol City 
manager John Ward to 
their backroom team after 
the reserve-team coach 
Mike Hickman decided to 
return to Australia. 


which was "there to be won 
easily”. Yet what little 
remained of his side was 
reduced to fighting to avoid 
bottom spot 

Wenger insists Arsenal will 
one day win the Champions 
Cup, but he will surely need a 
squad of greater depth to 
achieve that In particular. 
Dennis Bergkamp requires 
either a top quality under- 
study or a course of hypnosis. 

The Dutchman was among 
the lengthy list of absentees 
which forced Wenger to field 
a team so inexperienced that 
eight of the outfield players 
had only seven Premiership 
starts between them this sea- 
son. 

Yet Arsenal began confi- 
dently and dominated the 
early exchanges. Josef Wand- 
zik twice denied Anelka in- 
side the first quarter of an 


Results 


Football 

CHAMPKMS LEAGUE 
QronpA 

Croatia Zagreb 1 Olymplakes 1 
FC Porto 3 Ajax □ 

Group 0 

Athletic BUbao 1 OaJatasaray 0 
Jurontus 2 Rosenborg BK 0 

Group C 

Reel Madrid 2 Spartak Moscow 1 

Sturm Graz 0 InnmazlondlD 2 

droop D 

■fan UM (It 1 Bayern Marik* (0} 1 
Keane 43 Sallhamht-lc 56 

54.434 

Brondby 0 Barcelona 2 

Group E 


«U 1 Arsenal (0) 3 
Syprtiawek) 74 Mendez 60 

Anelka 70 
Boa Morte 86 

Lens 1 Dynamo Kiev 3 

Group F 

Kateerchudam 5 HJK Helsinki 2 
PSV Eindhoven 2 Benfica 2 

FA CARLING PREMERStflP 

•*(11 I 

Hendrie 32 


(it a 

Zola 30. F10 80 
34.7B5 


AUTO WINDSCREENS SHK3-D 
First round 
Southern Section 

(OJO 
1.6SB 


(a a 

Shaw 26. Harris 33 


hour, first blocking at the 
striker’s feet and then palm- 
ing away his header from Al- 
berto Mendez’s free-kick. 

Panathinaikos finally hurst 
Into life. Three times inside 
five minutes they might have 
taken the lead. Their record 
scorer Krzysztof Warzycha 
volleyed weakly when un- 
marked barely two yards out 
and when another cross from 
the left unhiqged Arsenal's 
defence, Kostax Kostantlnidis 
shot over. Finally, Kostantlni- 
dis forced an excellent save 
from Seaman after bursting 
past David Grondin yet 
Arsenal should have scored 
seconds before the break. An- 
elka finished a powerful run 
down the right with a cross to 
Boa Morte, who scoffed his 
shot from 12 yards with only 
the goalkeeper to beat 

Arsenal came even closer 


SCOTTISH P HEMEW LEAGUE 


within a minute of the re- 
start Angelos Bas inis sliced 
his clearance and Anelka hit 
the base of the post 
Christopher Wreh volleyed 
oyer before his side took the 
lead in the 65th minute. 



Wenger — bent on return 


tut 


i(i)i 
Ham Won 31 


Kernaghan 6 
4, BOB 

RKPRBSUTTATIVa MATCH, Flyman 
League I FA XI 1. 

UNIBOND LEAGUE: frriJllfl Cap, 
' nr Wtlon Alb 1 Huncorn 


Bishop Auckland FarsHry 


rapaQfi I nk IiWji m w' 

raley Cable . 


Stbka 2 Loads 1. First DMstom Middles- 
brough 2 Barton 0: Tranronra 2 Grimsby 3; 
west Brom 1 Part Vale Z Imow I Dtv> 
Woo: Lincoln 2 Rotherham 1: Wrexham 3 
Stuff VJU 2: fork 0 Staekpcrt D. Post- 
poned: Huddersfield v Scarborough. 
Third DMrin Walsall S Wigan a Post- 
poned; ChBotertleM v Hull; Darlington V 
Rochdale. Uaiu Copt Oroap aba Scun- 
thorpe 1 Leicester 4. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATIONS 

Hnt P i e ’u i om BmSorl 0 Brighton l; 
Colchester 3 Northampton Z Ipswich 1 
Cambridge 1; Southampton 1 Fulham Gr 
Wimbledon 0 Barnet I; Went Ham 4 Oxford 
UM 0. P o stponed: Boumpnoutn v Luton; 
Charlton v Wycombe: Glliaghem v 
Reading. 

DUTCH LEAQUEi MAC Breda 0 Vitesse’ 
Arnhem 2. 

DUTCH OIF: Second rounds Em man 3 

Heerenwcen 2. 

Rugby Union 

CUUB MATCH, Lydney 15 RAF 8 

Rugby League 

NTTERNATIonUj Whies Students 10 
France students 8. 

SBJC CUT CHAUMNOB CUR: Seaend. 
raand draw: Eectes * Clayton or Norman- 
Un; FaaJhefWone Ugrta y OvttMen 01 Emd 
Leeds Rochdale Mayfield or Leeds Met 
Umv v Hull Dockers, Beverley East Hull v 
TownvlUe: Oodworth v CasMord Lock 
Lara; Queens » West Hull; SaddTeworm v 
Wat nay Central; Scottish Border Eagles or 
Waih Braw « London Stolarc Attain * 
Haworth; Wigan St Judos v Wools ton: Dud- 
ley Hill v Wigan SI Pots; Slddal v Feathor- 
91 one MW; Thornhill y Barrow island; 
Wigan Rose Bfl v Leigh MR: Egremont v 
Hayrack: Norland v Gateshead Panthers 
or CroufteidK Oldham St Annas v 0ler>- 


borough: Maldgreen v Ouifon: SMriaugn « 
Ideal teberg. Ties to be oteyed weekend c4 
December 19 and 20. 

Basketball 

Mars BUROUJUBUB Droop Eh PA OK 
Salonika 68 Teamsystem Bologna 59. 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH (Napier. NZ). India 103 and 
3B0 (3 Tendulkar 154, N Mongia 79. Fur- 
long 4-177], Central Dim Selection XI 336 
and 73-2. 


Ice Hockey 


nves Tampere 7 

Manchester 3. 

SWMUAfiUB Nottingham 2 Bracknell 1. 
BRITIMI NATNMAL LEAOUSc Telford 8 
Slough 3. 

HHU Tampa Bay 2 Ottawa 4; Detroit 3 
Chicago a New Jersey 5 Philadelphia 5 

(oft NY totondors 1 Colorado 2; Nashville 

3 Edmonton 3 tot): St Louts 2 Buffalo 2 («). 

Snooker 

GIRIU MASTERS (Bingen): Pint 
■ o — O- A Mn Ma.— (Scot) K & Oavls 
(Big) 5-0. 

Squash 

SNA NATIONAL LEAGUE: Group Ai 

Manchester Northern 4 DutnaM i; Notting- 
ham 5 Northumberland 0. droop Bi 
Loughborough 2 Potters Bar 3; Bishop's 
Stwflwtt i Eogbwton Pnwy 4. Group cs 
L9Mm-3ole« 4 uwic Cardiff 1. Devon A 
Exeter 1 CM tfMKWr 4 . 


Fixtures 


Football 

PA TROPHY: Seeepd-nmnd replay, 
RothvMll Tn v Hendon (7301 
PONTIUS LNAQUR, Pna n to Dtufatom 
Liverpool v Birmingham (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION, 
Pint Dtvliimw C Palace v Porta mouth 
(2.9); Norwich w Peterborough (7J0). 

Ice Hockey 

SUPBRLEAGtMi Bracknell v Cardin 
(730); London v Sheffield (73) 


Waxtdzik looked to have Men- 
dez's 25 yard free-kick cov- 
ered but Asanovic deflected 
the ball into bis own net 
Boa Morte should have se- 
cured victory two minutes 
later and was made to pay in 
the 73rd minute when the 
substitute Igor Sypniewski 
slid in an equaliser after elud- 
ing Seaman and Steve Bould. 
But Arsenal responded al- 
most immediately. Anelka 
looked to have mishit his 
shot from just inside the area, 
hut it squeezed inside the post 
and Boa Morte added a third 
five minutes from time. 

PanpthlaMJkM [3-4- 1 - 2 ); Wandzlk; 
Aptmtol&kta. Milosevic, Lagontkakls; 
KontenUnkfls (S&andll, SSmlnt. Goumaa. 
Basstnas (Vofcofos, 771. Kola (Sypniewski. 
55k Aaanowtc; Warzycha. Uboropoutos. 
Anwaa) (4-4-2): Seaman; Vivas. Upson, 
Bould. Grondin; Mendez (M Black. 771 
vwnazza. Grtmandl. Boa Morte; Wreh. 
Anelka. 

terirro B Stetano (Italy). 


Dons keep 
the seat hot 

T HE caretaker Aberdeen 
manager, Paul Hegarty, 
says he wants the job as 
replacement for Alex Miller 
on a permanent basis. 

Hegarty, who yesterday 
was given temporary control 
of team affairs at Pittodrie 
alongside the director of foot- 
ball, Keith Burktoshaw, has 
no managerial experience. He 
did, however, coach at Dun- 
dee United, where he was a 
player for nearly two decades, 
and Hearts before joining Ab- 
erdeen as coach, 

‘1 would love the job," he 
said. "This Is an excellent 
dub, with excellent facilities, 
and with the amount of 
people behind us we owe it to 
give them a team they can be 
proud o£” 

The former Aberdeen play- 
ers Mark McGhee, who was 
sacked as manager of Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers last 
month, and Ales McLeish, the 
Hibernian manager, are 
favourites to take over the 
post. The Aberdeen chair- 
man, Stewart Milne, reiter- 
ated that he would not be 
rushed into appointing a new 
manager. 


Lens 1 Dynamo Kiev 3 


Ukrainians push 
past brave Lens 


Christian Bright 


D ynamo kiev com- 
pleted their journey 
from bottom of Group E 
to impressive qualifiers for 
the last eight.of the European 
Champions League in a stir- 
ring encounter in the Stad Fe- 
lix-Bollaert last night. The 
game between the two sides 
who had done most to end Ar- 
senal’s interest in the compe- 
tition began controversially 
and ended with a flurry of 
goals. 

No sooner had Vladyslav 
Vaschuk finished off a Andrii 
Shevchenko-Inspired break to 
put Kiev two up. than Vladi- 
mir Smicer curled in a 77th- 
minute free-kick to give Lens 
hope. That lasted until the 
84th minute when Shevchen- 
ko at last scored the goal he 
deserved, from another 
breakaway. 

The task of Lens, who 
started without three players 
who were suspended, took on 
extra proportions when Fred- 
eric Dehu was sent off in the 
sixth minute. 

The defender’s foul on And- 
rii Shevchenko was by no 
means a nasty one but, as the 
last man, the Slovakian refer- 
ee Michel Lubas decided he 
had to go. Shevchenko was 
feeding towards goal when he 
was brought tumbling down. 
Kakha Kaladze’s shot from 
the free-kick was way over. 
Even with 10 men. Lens 


built on the foundations of 
their promising start until 
Kiev began to display the foot- 
ball that had entranced Wem- 
bley in October. Regaining 
their composure, they pro- 
vided the sublime moment of 
the first half when Alexandre 
Khatskevltch invited Shev- 
chenko to try his luck. With a 
chip over Guillaume War- 
muz, Shevchenko struck an 
upright to the relief of the 
capacity crowd. 

The second-half introduc- 
tion of Valianstin Blalkevtth 
for fellow midfielder Vassyl 
Kardash conspired to make 
Kiev altogether more posi- 
tive. Now it was high rimp, 
they obviously thought, to 
translate their numerical su- 
periority Into goals. 

Which they shortly did. Ser- 
hii Rebrov, the scorer of the 
last-minute goal that under- 
mined Arsenal's hopes, 
flicked on a 59th minute cor- 
ner to leave the unmarked 
Kaladze with a simple header 
at the far post 

Lens took until the 62nd 
minute to threaten Kiev’s 
goal for the first time since 
the interval. The Haitian 
Wagneau Eloi turned past 
Kaladze to blast his shot into 
the crowd. 

Iftte (4-4-5): Wormuz: Martas (Brunei. *1), 
Magnlar. Dora. Lachar; SmUrer. Nymrfco. 

Datmo! (Morotro. 87); Elat (Fog. 
63J. Nourna. 

Drama Wo* Shorowskyi: 

Luzhnyl. HoiOvHo, Vouch urt, Dmyirulln; 
Khotefcovllch, Hualn. KsHtom (Ktrhifeln. 
Bp): Kaniasfu ShoveftMko, Rabrov, 

« Luhoa (Steroidal. 


Petit unable to win the ball 


E mmanuel petit has 

lost the chance to buy 
the World Cup final match 
ball with which he ach- 
ieved the greatest moment 
of his career. 

The Moroccan referee 
Said Belqola. who kept the 
ball after France's 3-0 win 
against Brazil, was due to 
sell it at a Christie's auc- 
tion Jn Glasgow today, with 
Petit among those inter- 
ested in bidding for the 
£15,000 item. 


But Christie's confirmed 
yesterday that Belqola had 
undergone a sudden change 
of heart and wanted to keep 
the Adidas Tricolore hall 
that was used. 

“This lot has been with- 
drawn.” a spokesman said. 
Petit scored France’s final 
goal in their win in Paris 
last summer to add the 
World Cup to his Premier- 
ship and FA Cup winner’s 
medals gained with 
Arsenal 


Football 

Viduka 

pledges 

Celtic 

return 


M ARKO VIDUKA. Crit- 
ic's Australian striker 
who ran nwny on Sun- 
day complaining of depres- 
sion and stress, said yester- 
day that he still warns to plat- 
tor the Scottish champions, 
hut needs time to recover. 

The fia-year-old has 
returned home tn Melbourne 
after discussions with the 
Glasgow dub's managing di- 
rector Fergus McCann. Ms 
advisors IMG and his former, 
dub Croatia Zagreb. 

Viduka fa not expected, to 
return to Scotland until At 
least the new year after Sat- 
ing to Zagreb five days after 
joining Celtic. 

. The complicated payment 
of bis £i million transfer fee 
— understood to tnctode a 
substantial 'figure to the- 
player himself appeara to 
remain unresolved with 
McCann asking for .Fife assis- 
tance in the matter. 

McCann and Celtic's finan- 
cial director Eric RUcy are be- 
lieved to favour an agree m ent 
that withholds the payment 
due to Viduka pending his 
return, while Zagreb are ex- 
pecting their Instalment by 
the end of the week. 

In a joint statement by the 
player and McCann test night 
Viduka asked for sympathy 
for his plight and strongly de- 
nied that his actions were 
linked in any way to the al- 
leged financial shortfall to 
him personally. 

"Of course I regret that my 
Intention to play for Celtic 
has not yet been fulfilled,” he 
said. "1 do appreciate the 
club's understanding. All I 
want right now fa to be fall 
alone to recover from the 
stress of my test few months 
in Zagreb. 

"1 want to play football agate 
soon and. when 1 am ready, 1 
want it to be for Celtic. 1 warn 
to make it dear that, as far as 1 
am concerned, this fa not 
about money. My only concern 
fa getting back to total fitness 
and honouring my commit- 
ments. I hope people realise I 
have been honret and up front, 
X am not the sort of guy to try 
and hide my feelings." 

McCann, who flew to Zagreb 
on Tuesday in an attempt to 
rescue his investment in Vi- 
duka. declared himself satis- 
fied with the agreement 
reached ova: the player. 

"The Zagreb officials recog- 
nised that the purpose of the 
transfer — for Celtic to obtain 
the player, ready, willing and 
able to play — had not been 
achieved.” he said. We are 
hopeful that, with their 
understanding and coopera- 
tion. the matter can be 
resolved effectively and 
amicably. 

"We also hope the assis- 
tance and advice of the foot- 
ball bodies, principally Fifa, 
will be available to deal with 
this situation fairly, as neces- 
sary. The player and his rep- 
resentatives have been very 
cooperative and we appreci- 
ate his difficult position." 

Whether that involves the 
immediate full transfer orvi- 
duka’s fee remains unclear, 
although Zagreb's spokesman 
Goran Bradic confirmed his 
dub are expecting on instal- 
ment in the next few days. 

"We are expecting payment 
from Celtic at the end of this 
week," he said. "Celtic must 
pay and they said they will." 


Newcastle’s 
disgraced pair 
ready to sell 
as price falls 

■jFHE disgraced Newcastle 

I United directors Douglas 
Hall and Freddy Shepherd are 
ready to sell to the highest 
bidder as the share price in 
the football club continued to 
fall yesterday. 

The value of Hall's 82 mil- 
lion shares slumped by 
£S.7 million, while Shepherd’s 
10-5 million stake dropped by 
nearly £1 million. Both men 
are free to part with their 
shares next Monday for the 
first time since flotation. 

The pair, who own 64 per 

cent of the club's shares be- 
tween them, were reinstated 
yesterday without any consul- 
tation with minority share- 
holders just nine months 
after being forced to quit. 
They now have complete con- 
trol of the club following the 
resignation oT pic chairman 
Denis Cassidy and two non- 
executive directors. 

The City was dismayed by 
the move by two men in- 
volved in a scandal and share 
priew dropped to 91 p within 
the next 48 hours. At current 
prices. Hall would pick up 
£75 million and shepherd 
£9.5 million. 

Sony and Time-Warner 
have been linked with the 
dub recently in the wake of 
Rupert Murdoch’s bid to take 
over Manchester United. 

City analysts revealed that 
they were "incredibly ner- 
vous" about the dub’s shares, 
especially ns their stock- 
broker had now resigned — 
seemingly ruling out an Im- 
minent takeover. 
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Ryan's express . . . Willie Ryan brings borne Byzantium a comfortable Vinner on the all-weather track atLingBeld yesterday 


PHOTOOMAPK: PRANK BAMM 


Cyffor Malta to miss Tripleprint Chase 


Ron Cox 


C YFOR MALTA, one 
of the season's most 
exciting chasing 
prospects, has met 
with a setback and will misn 
the Tripleprinl Gold Cup at 
Cheltenham on Saturday. 

Ladbrokes suspended bet- 
ting on the race last night and 
Hill's promoted Stormy Pas- 
sage to 11-4 favourite, from 
9-2, in their revised prices. 

Pipe revealed: “We’re not 
100 per csit happy with Cyfor 


Malta and he won’t be run- 
ning at the weekend.” 

Though unwilling to elabo- 
rate on the problem. Pipe did 
say that the setback was not 
serious! suggesting there 
must be every chance that Cy- 
for Malta, impressive winner 
of the Murphy's Gold Cup at 
Cheltenham last month, will 
be fit to tackle the King 
George VI Tripleprint Chase 
at Kemp ton Park on Boxing 
Day. 

Cyfor Malta had been as 
short as 2-1 for Saturday’s big 
race, but the Pipe stable has a 


useful deputy in chapn of 
Northern Starlight — 10-1 
from KTs with Hill's. 

Northern Starlight ac- 
counted. for EscaiteQgue In 
the novice chase on the corre- 
sponding Cheltenham card 
last season, and matte a prom- 
ising return when third be- 
hind Red Marauder at Ascot 
last month. 

Northern Starlight may not 
be much to look at bat in the 
typical Pipe mould he is a 
tough frant-runner and, with 
lOst Hb to cany an Saturday 
— as opposed to list 101 b at 


Ascot, where he was the high- 
est-rated runner — he could 
make them all go. 

Pipe trimmed his Coral 
Welsh National challenge by 
four at yesterday’s forfeit 
stage. The Nicholashayne 
trainer has taken out Cy- 
borgo, Challenger du Luc, In- 
dian Tracker and Farfadet V, 
but still has three entries — 
the w a rm ante-post favourite 
Dorn. Samourai, Eudipe and 
Tamarindo — for the mara- 
thon. chase at Chepstow on 
December 28. 

Don Samourai. an 8-1 shot 


prior to his Rehearsal Chase 
second to See More Business 
last Saturday, shortened to 
4-1 with Coral yesterday. He 
can run off a Sib lower mark 
than in the Rehearsal and 
looks sure to make a bold bid 
to step up on last year's Welsh 
National second to Earth 
Summit, who is the sponsor’s 
7-1 joint-second favourite 
with Tamarindo. 

Tamarindo will have to be 
reckoned with when he bids 
for his fifth win on the bounce 
at Cheltenham tomorrow. 
Meanwhile, Pipe can com- 


plete a double at Taunton this 
afternoon with Eden Dancer 
(1.20), a recent acquisition 
from the Howard Johnson 
yard, and Decyborg (2,50). 

who finished dear of the 
remainder when ftfltng by 
only a length to give lumps of 
weight to Kinnahalla at 
Wlncanton. 

Unpenalised for his eight- 
length win in a conditional 
riders' race last week, Ed 
James's Selbeny (3.00) looks 
a good bet to follow up in the 
Robert Peak Handicap Hurdle 
at Market Rasen. 


Taunton Jackpot card with form guide 


RON COX 


TO* FORM 


,12.50 
1 120 
1.50. 
2J2Q 
I 250 
3.20 


Nanay Mat 
Eden Dancer 


AreficCbantarM) 

Dacyfwg 


Nanay Saw 
• . Stadhna 
Refeaader 
Arctic Chanter 
Daqtmy 
Hay Dance 

raght-handed drain of IJftn «Si l5Qydfc ipMniii-h. Sharp turns. wMcti a* the tody sort 
Goins; find- * Denotes bflntes. • Top tram ratinp. 

Sewn day wham* 220 Arctic Chanter. - ' •'"•v ■ 
iSivkHod fint fans: Nona. Wcomt tore. . 

Figures In tractate after horeo’s name denote days since last outing. F, FU. 


40 EOBODDIHGTONS BUTHl ROWIQE HURDLE 

1 Ete9w2in if £4.268 (14 dsctanid} 




Mm 4-10-12 . 

2 IMM|B0NViflB&-1D-12. 

OMr CM TO J Rama 4-10-12 . 

53-2 Maetanea raw NttadMMiS- 10-12- 

90 Saar W WawfOtfeOnun 4-10-12 

50- Band Dnaa (COlNBMageS-10-12 

40 Snokay MM RBodar 4-10-12 

E toMtelnmPHvwl4-10-7 


:sasa » 

“TSfi'2! 

YPoaN W 


.. I 


5-4 Hour DBM. J’-ZTtefcO MmuBl 7-1 MCI 0-1 1 


r V. WM, 20-1 Eogad), DM CM* 


■aowy Bmt Lad 2 ml poanad H m ter ■ »»■ OawaB « tew* a* II tv Map bdL 6d- 
KllltaMSaonwea4to^1«aainj*.Iiaafita»dDlta«IWiniaiml«itfi* 


mast te jmr. Hate aaydDMBBtttemw. , 

Magg n RK Had 10 » if 11 Mdad RlHw teqaa Mdodk in 4 IOK EfFfo. RaMat 
•tar 51). ounwl 4Podfn2 M 11I2M4 5 MMMa Fkg 4N«trt 2n llnwhfl, 
on Lad 2 out. aom haadal n n*ten W. 10 Ml if 11 tatenl Hbbo al tad 7m »M. Bd- 

e (tew aeanr. (Mart TIi « 14 teNod Sarto Dona Wodjn 2m awlilCd-Sttanl Dow*: 

nteK neawa lal^ te*^4of.Wl I* ladM 1IMI M. 

Malay Pah: Saw* <f 1 5, 311 brtM We ita a FMmaaSn «*h ML BOSR ten MUas Ita 
tan 3ti 331 6A at 14 ixlM BUadgate ■ Anf 2n m Id; GdEt. - 


aim totally 6 ttagg 
Headnitartw ' 
GH-S8L Fated “ 

a 


1^0 


HJiHSTHl SHJJNG HURDLE 

2m 3M 10yds £1^58 (16 declared) 
0Q04P BM Pwa TO WM Fn 6-11-12 
-BS33 BdddEC«pwTOHfi«1W1-6 — 

120-E6 ttoa Eteaal W E L Jms fr-1 1-5 
56000 ADdondD m RtefiOB 4-10-12 — 

•fflBffl Dart tegnyWaraK sunnier 4-10 
455F0 Wole On pteRWar 7-10-1C 
4R00Q2 nttete Jet (2Z p Fwd 5-10-T2 . 

P000P- tetoted mpHote 4-10-0 _ 

40434 Stetafl CMn 7-10-12 - 

000*0 SMKarSbMBCQS&aaneltaaS 


AF HcOay* N 
Jtoat as 



«4i Dart ■*» Ha bate QO «l ADdtoaia Ma 13U Miw a an. a laBOD ai it m n 

"sataZliaNtedtol alStt 3? a H um 2 m B6g» 

Atoatete Prad Mil d*ln 2 M. n3haaaa. Ill W d 11 l*d flwdi 4 B«sa 2m « aal M. a 


^ ^gQTOTEIIOVUXIfCAPCTASe(Si«¥fCASe&TRffBTTARAag 


'2m 3f £7,035 (12 declare^ 

17-12-0 


3M 

3te 

» 

XB 


m-22 rw— igtoCractorri4P«dici 

546-15 AamteUBODflnHtoVW 


12 tertnterhte*Ulte— B-iP-6 


» 

m 

311 

m 

kit 


fflFS S^ftawBlTOMBHIMoiaE-ltM 

m* Urt *• tod {2p torlod 6-4 0-1 

Tib Fhrt » t (safao9-1 '-C 
3F3Q Mai ai te M WB n TOJSNil 





Slate 6-40-0 — ~ 
7-10-0 


|(0>)RHHJga7-«MI 


Mte gnto ate: 3-1 lUaib 0. 9-2 Fort l» Ua KU. 5-1 &0a Man fX 5-4 Onaqte 


C pn& fl m L TOtenNO, T (Ma). 



o OAHO(EK»HAMUCAPHWDLE 

uUb m 11 Dyds £2.680 (9 declared) 


401 

«z 


n-44 

22-S4F 

ons- 

12-411 

U3120 


tetoc OT B'M MBtenaft-il-N 
BRnaSMW. 


.CMir ■ 
J Fnat tt 


■ fteWM A HcUB TO-TO-TS ■ 


AFtecSar n 


ftTO«I !,Wltafi ' tt ' 1z 

TOIRKPlpoB-IO-li 


4B6 .. SWSQ HaaaTliea Bt fi77CTR** ,w7 ~ }Q - 10 ~~r~ 

407 4344V SqnwHariar (CO) WnCAfnayS-IO-S 

4N 11lf2PimfcNtlitaa(«BPI««G-1M — 

46S Q5fl25 IhatetedarmBCBteadfll-HM) 

BaOtaf £H hat Oartac. 6-1 Ba (tag. 7-1 tJatoWfflsta. 8-1 

‘ .12-11 


M D 

rffl* B 



g^gQSTHlAABn»BAIgyAP CHASE 


*3nt £3.318 (14 dectaretfl 
V2HiCto*wn.Ml 


A MkCuyUa 


SM 

505 

TO 

m 


0M3 Ito iteaTai tea HTtaertaa 9-11-8 . 
IB123 BoMStalMatt TOOTH Dear 6-11-4. 


PUFFS M Of Baaaoi (7) gq It Hodgas 7-10-12 . 
22Q-0 Snd MWa (IT) li HMB-Bb 7-10-8 


TO 

5n 

sn 

M2 

m 

H4 


F1-PR3 Lagal ArtetTO H IfeaC JatonyB-ID-T — 

3Mff L mtea a4 i ntPlMBaModi 9-10-7 

0400 I l In ll (14) S Itetir TO-IIFfi — 

ram ■n*»JW(T7)6Uwar 9-10-1 

5451P4 hdtoTa^te TO (TO KBhtep 7-10-0 

321563 TOMMkmvMMACTfendS-IO-O. 
UD3M Bam H (17) (D) A Hotabl 9-10-0 


, B nigOir — 
_B Bndtef M 
CBMte — 


-J 

.itiwi m 
■ J Stated N 


.0 Bmam n 7S 


5-2 CnMMa. 7-2 DeqboB. 5-1 BrtSMgmK. 0-1 ftdt&ml. 10-1 bp teuton, 12-1 tadtoi 

Tangte 14-1 toatoto 


f« SHH - DacgOew Mate IBM diTO TO baaM aaar BM. 1 1 2nd d 7 tetead nnatote ■ fteam tea 
if caodteapete 6d. (toftete Bate: Lad. ifMato 44, atorttadtod matotol rtdar M l>n ta m «n to Semi M 
Pbaaten 2« 5( lap «, COSB. Plrthn TaeBec THd aO M d 5 ltd tttaco Pater H Hmdonl bcap ch. I 
ftlBHItaaa»teWi 1tenTOrmt»ato)a>wl*a)dand3i«iiiBwadMfBilHictetfarMWteHtotei| 
7t ten rt.Nn. MOTH 


12.40 DeaartPmnr 

DaasrtPomr 

1.10 WtadyValBY 

L40 Fartrfa Roak Da«B 

WfadrVaiey 

Fan Eoate tan (nb) 

2.10 LataBKomter 

UdB Encounter 

2.40 kadbBnpaiw 

aio HteMNI 

Too Plash 
drens Star 

3.40 HappY Huaaar 

— — 

Stop, itjht-fiandod oval track of IXm aflfi 200yds run-in. 

Gobv Good -* Denotes bfcfters. • Top fain rathg. 

Sanaa day art ana a. 1.10 Cafiniy CastJa. 


Bfinkarod fast fine 12.40 Cosy Rhfa 1.10 Punkaft 1.40 JBs Joy; 2.10 Curadoe Rose. 

Vtaomt Nona. 


Ffaiw ti tractate after hone's nana denote days shoe fast ouHng. F, Fbt 


■ Hq.M0BaBiccUdaa4aal,ifetanl3R<at7aMnvHSiwainAKana2n9BEBrt,Ot 
LagM AiBtoiljid 2nd tear) 3 cal. ««al— n i l gfcl^.3Sail of Sited »wBBaalalLMrt»i>»2tteiy Ml SdFm. 


ki tori wan M ■ tea 4te la raca an ty Gaita WanS; it Water 3n nw tenp cto. Si 

QnfteadBar11li l te>ai«mrtl«4aiiliiiaM9aaAaBaBHkBI3alaM0tBliMJrtaAa 

■ laiaaan 3ai heap rt. EH 




AM 


’2m if £2,787 (6 declared) 

OTP-24 Puna TO I Mteg 4-11-10 

53ifiF BwDaoeaTOITO TO PHffa 7-11-4 . 

113215 — rnrrr •• " — : — 


13-266 BoU«BO(2J)(TO}CUPlta) H-1O-10 . 
541-20 Date Katoni (IT) (QC Mann 4-10-4 . 



JT3F41 BnahBHiTkaa(n) MSS WMm 6-10-0 

5-2 Mr Dana. 3-1 Papa 7-Z Baaapoar, 0-1 Dak KateM. 7-1 Qotfcp, 0-1 Bnh VM Ttoe. 


■ lad B Oft. awn rtanca 2 out. aim aertned. 19 4* of 8 betu net Ernie a tew 2m 

■DMCKtoiwidwWrira2DdfaiaxN*iyEasbnK«fiBitei9Bincat|.itltoiSnL 

n npoua, BMUltoam 2nh9MBdmBiaaeaec Quart feafeuiSBi.M7te, heated TO 3 on 

iTOiiito U Sal 04. 9 5ft at TO Utoal Hair 4 Huani 2* a hop W, 6d. Date laainfc Oaaad nmrf 

1 3 nK ana UBrfnHt 29f 6te if 9 tehtad AWten F^or M WMior 2n and heap 14 Gd. Bnrt M 
afc itdDen anmartlq 2m dtoo m *nly ■ ln» Bad GunU at Wacanoa 2n nmfxap ha, 6»SX 


Ludlow runners and riders 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


40 yVAliBCHAH. PBdlOTT NOVICE CLAIMING HURDLE 

I dfc«*tV2m £2,486 (18 dscbred) 


v 

c 


.6 Xamaf - 


*2m £2,486 (18 declared) 
utte Hat Lucr TOM 0 Haaiwai 4-11-7 _ 

SUM) CM* E*wa (If) 6 tarty 5-11-3 

OtoaaUtoB TO TO >tet 2 Damson 6-11-3 

4P003- Cahte (2*0 □ McCall 4-1 1-0 — 

OOF tMaWTOJBnder 4-11-0 — . 

WJ13B SaahwmnFBewi 5-11-0 

IIIWP Bam SIMP DNDrPPiBdtod9-lD-11 DrP.MkftMd — 

300- IteaBbiCtq A Shartr 4-10-11 J GakMaki R 35 

CMC rktogrhgnrt (T) H Wetti 4-TO-B L itenay — 


S 


7B 

« - 


ASPS Dnwt Pnaar (FQ DEwM 9-10-3 

F0-5 Fnadtette Item TOG Ham b-10-a 

S20P Caay BMa TO BlartoteDaiM 6-10-5 _ 

■flora usite tea Bam top mb 4 - 10-5 

0/48 Natete M MS CWa 8-10-5 
O30B> Sated Bar BfiMcCoui *-10-5 


200634 SnkkiDg (14) TO Mb L WBannon 5-10-5 

DO ConkadfiMTOPBatea4-lO-3 

605-5 Itedr Bata TOJStowg 4-10-0 



5SS 


7-2 Dean taw, 5-1 SAtar. 11-2 SBadtag. 6-i May Ran. 7-1 Ctoy Mr. 8-1 FamtUte Rm» 

RM. 


Market Rasen 


KM COX 


TOP FORM 


1.00 

Squlrate Occaaon 

130 

Mr®?*!* 

2-00 

SSBfisaS®aad 

230 

Fan Tenter 

aoo 

SeNenyOtaP} 

330 

rmTel 


Wattem Brief 


FanTmtnr 

JasdcaOto 

TandterToucte 


(™P) 


Oval, right-handed lock oMttn wBi SOyds suT-in. Unddatkig and favors the handy, (rant 
raring type. 


Gates: Soft heavy In straight chan causa. * Denotes Mntas. • Top fora rafttg. 
3.00 Sdbeny. 


Sewn dqy wtaarc 
BSnioerad fint Btae 3J0 (Xttrad 
FtgtTBS in Uactats rtter horse's name 


Vteoradb None. 

days dnea last ouBng. F, Flat. 


4 DBfflC CHAMES AUDI CONDmONAl^ Sa±K6 HAHHCWP 

laW HURDLE 


2m 3f1 10yds £1334 (10 declare^ 

^OT0DaddF»PTOTOBU""ten4-n-T: 

640 Epl(aRi(t2RD Canal 5-U-4 . 


OOF BBHranr(PI1B|BLkMNi 4-11-0 _ 
60603 Vaatem CMd TOO WBaas 4-10-6 — 
RKO-P rMhirUrti (To MStowaar 4-10-6. 
3FOPO AmteytteB TO MteiKMtegaa 5-10-1 


«B45 Sanaa Bh*a TO NUrtglier 4-10-1 . 


230054 

JWWI 


Prloscaa (7) D VkCw 5-10-0 . 


PI R fad 5-10-0 . 


Pal (I!} A JUKtonad 5-10-0 . 



Mltac 3-1 BMBn Odri. 7-2 Satlon OteL 9-2 Brtaanl Mbobbl 5-1 Rrtar fate. 6-1 fateft Ocadoo, 5-1 
Entgran. i(H AaaiieSrt 


| gQCOHERAOIifi ON BOXING MY HOWE HURDLE 


^ 2m in T0yd5 £3,029 (8 dsetead) 


451 Baiteem To 71al» 4-11-4 . 


8)0-21 llrBartrTO(CD)IBiMltaMkgr5-11-4 — 

0034 BteCKBMMTO AEMBr 5-10-12 

000 Ca teta n ic ti opitol pq TE«saiy4-iO-i2 . 

FS2& PaanaBM(2qPRMte9-lD-12 

50653 Soao TO te* Slmywaa 5-10-17 

000- Jaanaa (TO Kktogm 5-10-7 

0-603 PnaHdtete (BO) Clhondn 5-10-7 


-BGwthf N 

_ p tem tte 

T Bay a 

— L«J» - 
. J Qatena N 
.8 fanat OB 


as: 


77 


BatSav 19-S a Boat 52 fans UH. 3-1 iteteM. 8-1 SUao. 10-1 Bfeck BdM. Pra Vte&m. 151 
QnTOdiDart. 33-1 JeaniL 




F3m4Ml0yds £3,300 (11 dedaret? 


1 612-11 

i pine 

3 


B-0, 


HMD . 

TUPP-OBlbaSMUTOn J«BB9-ri-a . 


.RNpptertN 


9“i 4ro »7 
. B 
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MARES NOVICE CHASE 
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Sport in brief 

Zimbabwe selectors 
forced to pitch in late 


ZIMBABWE, one up in the Three-Test series with Pakistan, go 
into the second match, which starts in Lahore today, unsure 
which of three pitches the)' will be plaving on. "We are delaying 
the announcement of the team," said Alisfair Campbell, who 

captained the tourists to last month's seven-wicket win. 

Three weD-grassed wickets have been prepared but the Paki- 
stan Cricket Board’s pitch consultant Hanif Mohammad will not 
decide which to rd) and mark until this morning. "Lahore's 
wicket is a seamcr-friendiy track which is pood news for us." 

Campbell added. "Our scanners won for us in Peshawar and. If 
the grass is kept here, I am confident they will bowl well." 

Pakistan have named a squad of 15. five af them pace bowlers, 
but Salim Malik, who scored 1-19 for the Lahore City Cricket 
Association in their defeat of the tourists in a four-day game 
which ended last Monday, was omitted. 


Halifax move for Broadbent 


HALIFAX are expected to announce the signing of the Sheffield 
Baglas captain Paul Broadbent today. The Great Britain forward, 
who asked for a move at the end of last season, would link up with 
the stantMf Graham Holroyd. who signed from Leeds last week. 
The deal la understood to involve Martin Pearson, Daio ftiweU 
and Simon Baldwin joining Sheffield with the fanner England 
winger Nick Pinkney moving the other way. 


Coufthard sounds a warning 


DAVID COULTHARD yesterday claimed that the 1999 Formula 
One tyre regulations are dangerous. The McLaren driver, who 
has already begun testing for next season, is annoyed that an 
extn fourth groove has been added to front tyres. “We've got this 
formula now which makes the car a missile with very' lhtle grip 
when you get to the comer, so that makes it very tricky." 

His views were echoed by Ferrari's Michael Schumacher. “The 
people who make the rules don't understand what we are experi- 
encing. We will have to adapt a lot because the car slides aruumi 
much more and it only takes a gust of wind to lose control." 

"Our tyres are at an experimental stage and it will be different 
whan we get to the first race," said a Bridgestone spokesman. 
They are the only suppliers now Goodyear have withdrawn. 


Morgan sights set on Brunei 


KELLY MORGAN has became the first Welsh player ever to 
qualify for the World Grand Prix finals and the first British 
women's singles player to do so for seven years, writes Richard 
Jago. Her name is among the 12 singles players for the £1B5IXK) 
tournament in Brunet on February 24-28. 

Flour English players have also qualified for doubles events: 
Chris HunL, Simon Archer, Joanne Goode and Donna Kellogg. 


Shakers stake their claims 


OXFORD'S rowing trials yesterday suggested a strong challenge 
to Cambridge's run of six wins in the Boat Race, unites Christo- 
pher Dodd. In trouncing Movers, the Shakers eight put their 
marker on six seats in the eventual Blue boat, and the gritty 
stroking of Henrik Nilsson may have put paid to Nick Robinson's 
chance of a second Blue. 
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^ 0MARSTOHS PEDIGREE NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 
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Champions’ League 


Group D: Manchester United 1 Bayern Munich 1 


Wame’s 


Keane puts United through 


David Lacey 

sees the Reds 
gnaw nerves 
at Old Trafford 

R OY Keane brought 
Old Trafford to the 
point of ecstasy 
last night when he 
gave Manchester 
United the lead shortly before 
half -time. The euphoria, how- 
ever, was short-lived for Bay- 
ern Munich's Bosnian, Hasan 
Sallhamidzic, equalised just 
past the hour. In the end, 
though. United had done just 
enough to qualify for the 
Champions' Cup quarter- 
finals. 

Old Trafford wanted a 
thriller with a simple plot, 
begging to be spared the con- 
volutions which had marked 
some- of United's previous en- 
counters in this season’s tour- 
nament. United needed to 
win, it was as simple as that 
A draw would merely 
heighten the suspense. 

A point was always going to 
be enough for Bayern Munich 
and to that extent theirs was 
the greater dilemma. They 
knew they had the means to 
score goals but could their er- 
ratic defence contain Dwight 
Yorke, Andy Cole and Ryan 
Giggs? 

Situations like this often 
favour a team prepared to 
carry the game to opponents 
being urged to go forward by 
home supporters. United had 
been caught out by early 
goals too often to drop their 
guard now, but with 55^)00 
throats roaring them on their 
natural attacking instincts 
were bound to surface sooner 
rather tha n later. 

The circumstances de- 
manded controlled aggression 
from both sides. Certainly 
that was United's approach, 
attacking from the outset but 
at the same time concentrat- 
ing on maintaining their 
shape and tactical discipline. 

The Bayern centre-backs, 
Markus Babbel and the Gha- 
naian Samuel Kuffour, were 
in action almost immediately. 
After seven minutes David 
Beckham's pass gave Giggs 
the opportunity to set up Cole 
for a shot which was blocked, 
Yorke meeting an inviting 
rebound with a drive that 
skimmed the bar. 

Both teams were going for a | 




may go 
swoosh 
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Lean-two . . . Gary Neville, the Manchester United defender, holds off the challenge of Hasan Sallhamidzic. scorer ofBayem Munich's equaliser 


win, that much was obvfous. 
Two seasons ago Ottmar Hftz- 
feld's Borussia Dortmund had 
won here in a Champions 
League semi-final; now his 
Bayern team played with three 
men up as the lanky Alexander 
Zickler and Sallhamidzic 
flanked Giovane Elber. 

Elber it was who posed the 
first serious threat, the Brazil- 
ian glancing the ball wide from 
Bixente Lizarazu’s centre. 
However, the first hlood was 


drawn by Zickler and it flowed 
from the nose of Denis Irwin 
following a clash of heads. 

.Old Trafford prepared to 
greet a more favourable mo- 
ment of sanguinity in the 2Sth 
minute when Giggs, steadily 
mastering Thomas Strunz on 
the left squared low to Cole 
who pivoted near the penalty 
spot and saw his shot beat 
Kahn only to roll the wrong 
side of a post 

Bayern believed that Peter 


Schmeichel could be tested on 
crosses the goalkeeper was 
hardly at fault 11 minutes 
from half-time when Zickler 
managed to get his head to a 
free-kick and Keane cleared 
from the goalmouth. 

United needed to score be- 
fore half-time. They just made 
it In the 43rd minute Beck- 
ham found Giggs once again 
advancing at Strunz. Taking 
his man to the byline, he 
switched the ball from left 


foot to right then laid it back 
and across for the incoming 
Keane to drive in an emphatic 
25-yard shot 

United might have had a 
second at the start of the 
second half, Following a cor- 
ner from Beckham and a 
touch from Keane, Ronny 
Johnsen. who had replaced 
Irwin, wasted one opportu- 
nity with an air shot and 
when he did connect wafted 
the ball high over the bar. 


Such misses can be costly 
and before the match was an 
hour old Schmeichel had to 
fling himself high to divert a 
20-yard shot from Kuffour. 
But in the 56th minute he was 
beaten from close range by 
Sallhamidzic after Strunz had 
nodded down Stefon Effen- 
berg’s corner. 

The match had started to 
drift away from United and 
Elber might have given Bay- 
ern the lead when he met a 


PHOTOGRAPH: SHAUN BOTtenU. 

return ban from Zickler but 
volleyed over the top. Now 
prudence prevailed as Yorke 
departed to allow Nicky Butt 
to reinforce United's midfield. 

— il imr United Schnwiciw: 

Brawn, Stem, Q N«vf It*. hwin (Jonraan. 
h-C: Beckhmi. Kune. ScWw, Oigga: 
York* (Butt MJ. Coin. 

■nyarn —IB. ( 1 - 2 + 3 ): Kahn: MuKhlus 
(Una*. 61): BabMI. Kuffour; Slrutu. 
Jeremies. Ellenberu. Lisaraxu; 
SallteiTttzIc. Bear. ZkUar (Bator. Bit 
IW wn O M (Holland). 
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After the ball was over 


Guardian Crossword No 21,454 


S hane warne is in 

danger of losing a 
ESOO.OOO-a-year sponsor- 
ship contract after becoming 
embroiled in cricket’s betting 
and bribery scandal. 

Nike, Warne’s m;\jor spon- 
sor — he wears an earring 
with the famous “Swoosh" — 
will make their judgment 
today on whether his reputa- 
tion con survive revelations 
about his links with India's 
Illegal betting industry. 

Warne yesterday railed his 
misjudgment four years ago, 
when he and his follow Aus- 
tralian Mark Waugh received 
payments for supplying Infor- 
mation to an Indian book- 
maker. “stupid and naive". 
The Australian Cricket Board 
imposed fines of almost £2.000 
each but it was the resulting 
four-year cover-up. with the 
players' collusion, that has 
caused the affair to escalate. 

It needs re-emphasising 
that Warne and Waugh have 
not been accused of accepting 
bookmakers’ bribes to rig 
matches — the central allega- 
tion against the Pakistani 
players currently the subject 
of a judicial Inquiry in that 
country. 

Warne's and Waugh's 
proven duplicity was to ac- 
cuse Salim Malik, the former 
Pakistan captain, of offering 
them bribes, while not con- 
fessing their own limited in- 
volvement with Indian book- 
makers. Salim, who should 
learn his fate next week, pre- 
dictably threatened yesterday 
that he would "definitely sue 
them in court". 

Sports sponsors are in- 
creasingly sensitive to the 
reputation of their clients. 
Two Premiership footballers, 
Stan Collymore and Paul Gas- 
coigne, have recently lost 
deals with Diadora and 
Adidas. 

Quite how the affair could 
cost Warne the Australian 
captaincy, as the former skip- 
per Kim Hughes suggested 
yesterday, though, is difficult 
to ascertain when the board 
itself advocated his conspir- 
acy of silence. 


Australia’s shame, pago 13 


Set by Janus 


Jim White on the 1 0 minutes waiting time for United’s fans 


T HE last time a Ger- 1 
man team were in | 
Manchester for a 
Champions League 
tie, the good burghers of 
the city set up marquees 
selling German lager out- 
side the town hall where 
the visiting supporters 
could make inroads into 
their legendary thirsts. 

At Old Trafford, Man- 
chester United were 
equally generous, allowing 
Borussia Dortmund to 
score the winning goal 
within ten minutes of the 
kick-off. 

This time Dutch hospital- 
ity was oat. The beer tents 
were in storage and Alex 
Ferguson had issued in- 
structions there were to be 
no early goals. 

This has been his team’s 
failing |n the Champions 
League: no grasping the 
new orthodoxy of European 
football, don't sit back, hit 
them fast and hit them 
early. 

“The last time United 
were too nervous," said 
Otto Hitzfeld, then Borns- 
sf a coach but now in charge 
of Bayern Munich. “Fergu- 
son wanted it too much.” 

Two years on, there 
seems to be no decline in 
the desire. Down the road 
in Liverpool. European 


football has become yet an- 
other barometer by which 
to measure a great club's 
decline. On Tuesday, Liver- 
pool fans stayed away from 
Aiifield a potentially win- 
nable Uefa Cup tie In 
droves, as if embarrassed to 
be part of failure. 

At United, nothing seems 
to matter like Europe. 


three minutes might not 
count as early, but it pro- 
voked a German corner 
into the first bilingnal 
chants ever heard at Old 
Trafford: “You only sing 
when you're winning”. 

But this wasn't Coventry 
Cityor Wimbledon, nor was 
it Aston Villa last Saturday 
afternoon, when United 


United scored a goal of their own and it 
provoked a German comer into the first 
bilingual chants heard at Old Trafford 


Crammed into Old Traf- 
ford, local fans, enervated 
by weekly fare against 
Wimbledon or Coventry, 
were filling the place with 
the kind of noise assumed 
to be extinct in English 
grounds. And for once 
there was no early silence. 

United managed to keep 
Bayern out, this despite Li- 
zarazu, Babbel and even 
the ancient creaking 
Matthaus offering a forma- 
tion of Dutch slippery fluid- 
ity, marking them was like 
trying to pin down Jona- 
than Aitken. 

Instead United scored a 
goal of their own. Forty- 


had flipped Into cruise 
c o n tr ol . 

This was a battle on every 
front, against a team 
apparently six inches a 
man taller. 

When the inevitable Bay- 
ern equaliser came, a 
United fan in front of the 
press-box responded with 
such anti-German vitriol 
he could only have been 
employed as a Sun leader 
writer. 

Yet ask most fens and 
this is exactly what they 
say they want not oppo- 
nents who fold, but those 
who provide a proper test 
of a team's talent 


But as with political opin- 
ion polls, what they say 
they want and what they 
really want are different 
issues. 

Long before the end, the 
stands were paralysed with 
nerves as every one hoped 
Bayern would suddenly 
transmogrify into Brondby 
or that the ref would set Ms 
| watch to Ferguson-time. 

Fortunately for Alex Fer- 
' guson his players had the 
! stomach for a fight Stam 
was a rock, Scholes every- 
where, Beckham’s crosses 
| spun and spat 

The revelation last night, 
i though, was Cole. Where 
once playing in Europe he 
would trap the ball farther 
than more celebrated strik- 
ers could kick it, here he 
was all guile and control, 
more fluent in his angles 
than a professor of 
geometry. 

If that is what happens 
when yon fall out with 
Glenn Hod die, perhaps the 
national coach should engi- 
neer spats with a few more 

RngHfihimm. 

It was 10 minutes after 
the whistle ' that the news 
came through and United 
fens could relax. 

In the end the draw was 
enough but asked their 
opinion, most United fens 
won't want to see this lot of 
Germans In their city again 
too soon. 


3 Get home in good time and in 
a sober manner [9) 

4 It appears all right for son to 
stand up going round comers 
(5) 

5 Female players getting 
capital cover on account? (3) 

8 Letterto the auxiliary force (5) 

7 Basic building block 
discovered when one station 
colapsed (10,5) 

8 Waves seen in women’s hak 
(7) 

13 Not In steady state but tasted 
longer (0) 

14 Worker with cold outside 
racetrack (9) 

1 5 Weapon used to get rid of a 
member? (7) 

17 Type of triangle scene 
involving a Labour leader (7) 

19 Shakespearean heroine's 
Instrument (5) 

20 Valuable instrument turned 
up In game (5) 


OFFICIAL SPONSOR 
OF THE 


CHAMPIONS 

LEAGUE 


' Y ' K! S!W 

W* A ' 

rips; 

x 







c *-1 TTj m 

Hr 5 5',/: 
fraL tL.!-"..- 

Ill 


- 



Across 


1 Business trouble (7) 

6 Deputises for cast off (4,3) 

9 What Army recruits should do 
In the field? (6^3,4) 

10 Tenure when in sheltered 
accommodation (5) 

11 Tentatively asked learned 
theologian the French for 
■vamoose’ (0) 

12 Revolutions where duty 
roster is not involved (9) 

14 Qves verbal instances of 
locations (5) 

15 Ardent young fish that Is 
swaHowed© 


wiWAm 

lligafi 




fc'-tX + v; - 


16 Persons willing to try a sort 
out (8) 

18 *Boldier*starEdwad achieved 
success In Restoration work 0) 

21 AcccnjJt turning out to bo 
something worth havvig (5) 

22 He wrote a book: “Pouring 
Honey over Tot” f7,8) 

23 Threw dim light on bank, for 
example (7) 

24 Hydrocarbon found in pig 
pen by Frenchman (7) 

Down 


1 Workman neeefing last drink (7) 

2 Client wanted Sue drafted 
into the side (9,6) 


Q O □ □ □ O O 

□□□□UQDQQ □□□□□I 
a h a a a a □ nl 
□□□DODD □□□□□□□ 

□ o □ □ a a □ 
aaaa □aannanaaDl 
an □ □ □ 
cnaacnaEi Enaannsl 

□ a □ □ ol 
anonanaana Dunal 

□ □ o a □ z n 
an^aeina □□□□□□□( 
a □ □ □ a □ □ ml 
□□□□□ DDHHDEQnol 
anamoaa^r 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21 ,453 


Stuck? Than ca* our solutions Hne 
on 0891 338 398. Cafla cost SOp 
per minute m aS tfrrws. Serrica sup- 
plied by ATS 


Announcing 
the youngest 
addition 
to our fleet: 
the Airbus 
A330. 


Solution t omorrow 
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